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WATERPROOF LAMINATED TEXTILES — FOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION AGAINST MANY HAZARDS, 
THE STRONGEST SHIPPING BAGS MADE 


BEMIS...where flexible 
packaging ideas are born 


SAINT LOUIS 









BELOVED 
CHORUSES 
ACH: MAYON. BOMUBER 


RiIMSKY. KORBAKOW 
HOCUUS-ManoeL 


MORMON TABERNACLE 
CHOIR 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH. 


16. “Hallelujah”, 
“Finlandia”, etc. 
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2. A beloved 
American classic 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
MY FAIR LADY 
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CAST 
RECOROING 





21.Complete score 
of this hit musical 


MENDELSSOHN 


ITALIAN SYMPHONY 


HAYON 


LONDON SYMPHONY 





15. High-spirited, 
gay symphonies 


ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 
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10. Four dashing, 
flery rhapsodies 
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13. An heroic work, 
superbly performed 
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1. Two electrifying 
tone poems 
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23. ‘‘given like a 
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BEETHOVEN: 
PASTORALE SYMPHONY 


BRUNO WALTER 
COLUMBIA SYMPHONY OCH 


BALD MOUNTAIN 


MITROPOULOS 
NEW TORK PR MAROON 


14, Three brilliant 
hi-fi showpieces 


6. Lovely ‘‘musical 
Portrait of nature” 
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25. “... 5. The ballet that 


“rocked the world’ 
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CLEVELAND ORCH ~LANE 


4. 2 passionate 
and poetic works 


28. Also works by 


Now you may acquire a record library of fine music — at great savings 


All 30 of the Columbia and Epic 
records shown here are available in 
both regular long play and stereo. 


if you have a standard phonograph 
you may join the Club and receive the 
regular high-fidelity versions of ANY 6 
of these records a $29.88 retail 
value ALL 6 for only $3.98! 


if you have a stereo phonograph 
you may join the Club and receive the 
stereo high-fidelity versions of ANY 6 
of these records @ $35.88 retail 
value ALL 6 for only $5.98! 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


* You enroll in either one of -the 
Club's two Classical Divisions 


If you have a regular phonograph 
you enroll in the Regular Classjcal 
Division 
If you have a stereo phonograph you 
enroll in the Stereo Classical 
Division 


* Each month the Club's staff of 
music experts selects outstanding 
high-fidelity recordings — both regular 
and stereo — from every field of music 
These selections are described in the 
Club's entertaining Music Magazine, 
which you receive free each month 





* You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for your Division take any of 
the wide variety of other records 
offered in all Divisions or take NO 
record in any particular month 


* Your only obligation is to purchase 
five selections during the coming 12 
months and you may discontinue 
membership at any time thereafter 


* After purchasing five records, you 
receive your choice of a Columbia or 
Epic Bonus record free for every two 
additional selections you buy 


* The records you want are mailed 
and billed at the usual list price: regu- 
lar long play records at $3.98 (Popu- 


lar) and $4.98 (Classical); stereo rec- 
ords at $4.98 (Popular) and $5.98 
(Classical)—plus a small mailing charge 


* Mail the coupon today! 


NOTE: Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo record player. If you 
do not now own a stereo phonograph, 
by all means continue to acquire regu- 
lar tong play high-fidelity 


records. 
They will play with true-to-life fidelity 
on your present phonograph, and will 
sound even more brilliant on a stereo 
record player if you purchase one in 
the future. 


COLUMBIA \») RECORD CLUS Terre Haute, Indiana 
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20. Broadway's 
newest smash hit 
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19. Strauss’ love- 
liest tone poems 
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29. ‘Finest ver- 


Leroy Anderson, etc. sion’’—NY Times 


Tchaikovsky 
PATHETIQUE 
SYMPHONY 


> d Mitropoulos, 
New York 
Philharmonic 


RACHMANINOFF 





17. A “must” for 
any record library 


9. Two romantic 
piano works 


The COLUMBIA (% RECORD CLUB offers new members any six 


of these superb high-fidelity records—in regular long play or stereo 


any SIx 


regular ® %322 
or Stereo © 235522 


if you join the Club now—and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections 
from the more than 150 to be made available during the coming 12 months 


retail value, $2988 


retail value, $3588 


GLENN GOULD, piano 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No.1 
BACH: Concerto Mo. 5 


R STRAUSS: DON JUAN 


EULENSPUEGE 





7. “A standout 
ensembie’'—Variety 
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32. Has “intensity, 
power’’—H. Taubman 
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12. Berlioz’ most 
popular work 





8. More thrilling 
than ever in stereo 





22, Music from 
this popular opera 
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18. Brahms’ most 
beloved symphony 
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26. Three great pre- 
ludes and fugues 
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SYMPHONY NC 


31. A melodious 
and moving score 


SEND NO MONEY —Mail Coupon Now to Receive 6 Records 


COLUMBIA (® RECORD CLUB, Dept. 259-1 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


I accept your offer and have circled at the right the num- 
bers of the six records I wish to receive. Bill me for $3.98 
for six regular long play records OR $5.98 for 
records — plus small mailing Enroll me 
following Division of the Club 
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LETTERS 





Vendetta Congress? 
Sir: 

I am sorry for the brilliant, devoted, coura- 
geous Lewis Strauss, whose 40 years of 
public service the U.S. Senate has rewarded 
with humiliation and defeat [June 29]. But 
I am sorrier for the U.S, Have the once 
honorable members of this once august body 
nothing better to do than bicker and quibble 
over the appointments of proven statesmen? 

Witt Davison 
New York City 


Sir: 

Let it go, then, as an epitaph for this 86th 
“Vendetta” Congress that at a time when 
foreign nations, both infant and aged, sought 
for some cynosure, this Congress was noted 
for the elevation of personal grudges, the 
exemplification of the unworthy argumentum 
ad hominem, far above any rational, sensitive 
investigation. 

Paut BRENNAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir’ 

While we face the most perilous times in 
world history, we have the classic spectacle 
of the U.S. Senate’s taking time at public 
expense to carry on a sickening personal 
vendetta against a man of proven ability 
whom the President has appointed to a 
Cabinet position. 

Mary Van T. WuITenEap 
San Antonio 


Sir: 

The story of the Strauss vote in the issue 
for June 29 may do an injustice to Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, for which I may be 
responsible. The Time reporter asked me why 
I thought she might vote against Admiral 
Strauss, and I told him it was by the 
questions she asked me as to the com- 
mittee hearings. 

She did not come to my office or ask me 
about these on the floor. I went to her office 
and discussed the nomination with her, I 
judged from the questions she asked that 
there were a number of points which she 
would carefully examine, and knowing what 
I felt the answers to those points would be, 
I concluded that her conscience might lead 
her to cast a vote against Admiral Strauss. 

At no time did Senator Smith tell me of 
her intentions, and actually, the “worn tally 
sheet” shows that only a few hours before 
the vote, I listed Senator Smith as one of 
those likely to vote for confirmation. 

Cuiinton P. ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C, 








REGELINDIS 


MacLaine 


NEUMAN 


Kook Coup? 
Sir: 

Many thanks for the June 22 article on 
“The New Girls in Hollywood.” A delightful 
bit of writing! Shirley MacLaine is the best 
thing Hollywood has displayed in many 
a moon. 

RatpH H. LATIMER 
New York City 
Sir: 

When a reputable national magazine wastes 
five pages on such a topic [as Shirley], it is 
no wonder that we are breeding so many 
kooks. 

Cuartes A. CATALANO 
Bethpage, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Your cover bears a striking resemblance 

to Mad magazine's Alfred E. Neuman. 
BARBARA BERNSTEIN 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Sir: 

While looking at the cover picture, I 
wondered where I had seen this charming 
face before. And all of a sudden, I knew: it 
reminded me of the face of Regelindis, a stat- 
ue in the famous Cathedral of Naumburg 
Saale, now in East Germany, made by an 
unknown sculptor 7oo years ago. Isn't it 
all there? 

(Mrs.) INGEBorG C, SHULER 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Sir: 

Women, let’s comb our hair and leave 
the “shaggy dogs” to Walt Disney. 

Mrs. Leo A. FRATELLA 
Paramount, Calif. 
Sir: 

The Shirley MacLaine story was of par- 
ticular interest to me because I, Mary Day, 
happened to have given this very talented 
girl her dance training from the age of 
eleven to 17 at the Washington School of 
the Ballet. 

Mary Day 
Washington, D.C. 
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Verdict Reviewed 


Sir: 

Re your June 22 article on the much- 
publicized Florida rape trial, you expound 
upon the fairness of the jury’s “guilty” 
verdict, But the recommendation for mercy, 
because “there was no evidence of brutality,” 
has the sour flavor of Dixie justice. It is 
my contention that brutality is inherent in 
rape. It is ironical that at the time of that 
trial no fewer than four Negroes were await- 
ing execution for rape 

Tuomas MOoNNIG 
Dayton 


Sir: 

It is refreshing to read that justice can be 
done when there is a will to do so, and 
when you Americans are brave enough to 
enforce it, 

News like that will draw us Asians closer 
to you, rather than having to read about 
Americans like your bigoted Arkansas Govy- 
ernor Faubus. 

Syep MaHMoop 
Rangoon, Burma 


The Status War 
Sir: 

1 was most surprised to read in the June 8 
issue of Time under a heading, “The Status 
War,” the comments which you attributed to 
me, in particular one remark which concerned 
Her Majesty the Queen and which has been 
widely interpreted as my own view. The 
exact opposite is the case, It is my view that 
whoever Was capable of such a remark must 
be at the best a super inverted snob, and as 
such a crashing bore. 

JocELYN STEVENS 
Editor 
Queen Magazine 
London 


From the Soapsuds to the Sublime 


Sir: 

I was most interested in your June 22 
account of the Lyttleton-Bondi theory of 
our expanding universe, for I too have spent 
many dishpan-and-ironing hours contem- 
plating the fleeing galaxies. 

In my “What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him?’ moods, it sometimes seems to 
me that the whole thing hinges on our 
concept of size. Perhaps this universe that 
our tiny minds comprehend is but a cigar 
ash flicked from a vast, cosmic pant leg by 
some creature who idly hopes the sparks 
(our mighty suns) will cool in the eternity 
before it hits the rug. 

Puy tus J. DAVENPORT 
Arlington, Va. 


The See Lion 


Sir: 
Your accurate verbal harpooning of the 
famous Broadway “see” lion [June 15] 


should elicit some of the choicest Winchelle- 
quent spewing! We can hardly wait. 
Joun D. O’Keere 


Hamden, Conn. 


Sir: 
It’s obvious that Winchell still amazes 
you. America’s alltime favorite columnist. 
FRANK MOorRISSEY 
Boston 
The Ordeal of Pastor McNeill 
Sir: 


Regarding the June 22 article, “Pastor's 
Ordeal”: it is quite encouraging, challenging 
and inspiring to find in the Rev. Robert 
B. McNeill a modern-day Stephen who must 


* Psalms 8:4. 
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CRORE HERE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEES | preach Christ even while almost literally 


BEAUTIFY 
RUSTY 
FIXTURES 


Brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer right ‘over those rusty fix- 
tures after wirebrushing rust scale and 
loose rust away. Specially-processed fish 
oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal. 
Then...apply your desired Rust-Oleum 
finish color! Easy as that to stop rust and 
beautify rusty fixtures, metal sash, tools, 
equipment, fences, etc, At paint, hard- 
ware, or lumber dealers for homeowner 
use. Prompt delivery from Industrial 
Distributor stocks for industrial users. 











SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS — 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2406 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 





Distinctive as your 
own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute. 











THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU EVER OWNED... the fabulous Fiat. Flattering to your 
taste, with its smart Italian styling. Gratifying to drive, with its ready response and eager perform- 
ance, itscomfortable, spacious interior. Rewarding toy soot amp a withitslasting construction, 
minute cost of upkeep, fabulous economy. Up to 42 miles per gallon with the Series 600 sedan 
(above). The Series 500 delivers up to 53! There are four series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, 
station wagons. Suggested price for the Fiat 600 above is $1398. at port of entry, New York, plus 
$25. make-ready charge. Hub caps shown are extra. See your Fiat dealer, or phone or write 
FIAT MOTOR CO., INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. Longacre 5-7034 ... 
In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ontario... .. . IAT 
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receiving a form of stoning from those who 
would thwart the teachings of Jesus to fit 
their own bigotry and prejudice. 

(THE REv.) RicHARD PARKER YAPLE 
First Christian Church 

Brunswick, Mo. 


Sir: 
I was very shocked to read Commissioner 
King’s remark: “. . . The voice of the pulpit 


should be the voice of the congregation.” 
This quotation is definitely not Presbyterian 
in meaning, and certainly it is not true to 
Reformed theology and to prophetic tradi- 
tion. The Presbyterian Church has always 
zealously guarded the minister’s own pre- 
rogative to preach as the Holy Spirit, not 
man, gives him guidance. 

Wiiiiam E. THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 


Doubled Up 
Sir: 

Re your June 22 story [on Simmons’ 
new bed]: Are the Simmons people serious? 
A bed that wakes you up in a sitting posi- 
tion? I sleep on my stomach. 

Brit FARLEY 
New York City 
Roll over.—Eb. 


Running a Railroad 
Sir: 

You claim to be a newsmagazine, but your 
June 22 article disparaging the commuter 
service on the New York, New Haven & 


| Hartford Railroad revealed your magazine 


for what it is: merely an entertaining col- 
lection of witticism, distortion, and one- 
sided reporting tailored to please those lazy- 
minded individuals who haven't got the guts 
to think for themselves. 

Why don’t you print the rather devastat- 
ing news that a privately owned and oper- 
ated corporation is being unabashedly asked 
by the public and the Government to oper- 
ate at a loss? 

GEORGE J. CARR JR. 
San Antonio 


Sir: 
May I suggest that U.S. railroaders ask 
the operators of Japan’s National Railways 
the secret to successful m 
GEORGE 





Alexandria, Va. 


A Stroll in the Parks 
Sir: 

As a former Londoner (now an inhabitant 
of staid Switzerland), I couldn't sympathize 
more with the Billy Grahams’ embarrass- 
ment after strolling through London's parks 
[June 22]—the sights to be seen are un- 
inhibited and revolting. 

(Mrs.) B. BIscHOFBERGER 
Erlenbach, Switzerland 
Sir 

Many a time have I strolled through Loh- 
don's beautiful parks, yet cannot confirm 
Preacher Graham's observations. 

H. A. LINDEMANN 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Sir: 

There is no need for Billy to travel so 
far to learn about the “facts of life.” Ii he 
were to spend one or two moonlit evenings 
spying on those who park along the lovers’ 
lanes in his own Bible-belt state, he could 
collect enough material for several sermons 
on “sin.” 

A. K. Dawson 
New York City 
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“This pin says: 





May we prove it to you?” 


Every experienced Long Distance Repre- 
sentative wears this pin. His job is to prove 


what it says—in terms of your business. 


For instance, he’ll show you how a planned 


use of Long Distance can 


¢ cut operating costs 
* tighten up efficiency 
* increase sales 
* boost profits 
He applies proved techniques backed by a 


wide range of concrete examples. And his 


services won't cost you a cent. 


Why not call your Bell Telephone business 
office and ask to have the Long Distance 
Representative visit your office soon? 


@ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Long Distance pays off! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


“In our 40 years as General Tire 
Dealers, neither we nor our customers 
have ever seen a greater truck tire!” 


MR. ALAN LEWIS, Vice President 
LEWIS GENERAL TIRES, INC. 
Rochester, New York 







THE ALL NEW 


GENERAL Deep Cross Lug 


BUILT WITH NYGEN®... 
engineered to deliver loads of low cost mileage 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. «+ Akron, Ohio 
6 





MISCELLANY 





Character Reference. In Cairo, Egypt, 
defending a client accused of being a spy 
Attorney Mohamed Kamal Abul Kheir 
told the court Intelligence is an essen- 
tial factor in espionage. but Ibrahim el 
Atwy is known for his stupidity. There- 
fore he cannot be guilty. 


Minority Opinion. In Phoenix, Ariz., 


while covering 





1 Chamber of Commerce 












meeti devoted to pooh-poohing the 
city’s tering summers, Gazette Re- 
porter Lloyd Clark collapsed of heat ex- 


haustion. 


Cleaning Up. In West Orange, N.J., 
Mrs. Cleo Edwards, employed as a maid, 
was charged with petty larceny when she 
idmitted drinking, in 24 weeks, 32 bottles 
of her employer's liquor. 


Hardened Criminal. In New Orleans, 
police searched in vain for Burglar Willie 





Green, who had broken into a grocery, 
until he emerged voluntarily from a 32° 


reirigerator. 


Wire Service. In St. Paul, after com- 
plaining to his newsboy of late deliveries 
early-rising Dewey Friedman got a note in 
return Enclosed please find my tele- 
phone number. Will you please call me 
every morning at 5 a.m. so I won't be late 
with your papers. 


Exhibit A. In Jacksonville, charged 
with drunken driving, Louise Wood got 
30 days for contempt when she appeared 
in court drunk. 


Installment Plan. In Detroit, thieves 
stole the furnishings from a model home, 
next night returned and stole the carpet- 
ing from the house next door. 


Semi-Soft Sell. In Columbus, the Dis- 
patch ran an ad for the movie, The Story 
of Life: “Mothers, bring your daughters. 
Fathers, bring your sons. It frankly an- 
swers their every curious question! Rec- 
ommended for adults only.” 


Motivation. In East Lansing, Mich., 
three students at Michigan State Univer 
sity were caught selling stolen final exam- 
inations in “Psychology of Advertising 
and Selling.” 


First Serving. In Albany, Calif., ar 

Te B 

rested for robbing a restaurant of $2965 

Ernesto Salinas protested to police I 

had reliable information that the place 

was going to be held up. I did it to protect 
the money.” 


Spit & Polish. In London, David Wal- 
der was fined $11.60 when a constable 
examining his car found the fenders wired 
to the hood, a door dangling by a string 
inner tubes peeking through the tires, 
wheel spokes that could be poked out with 
a finger, a steering wheel that turned 85 
before engaging, then locked. 
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HE greatest continu- 

ing story of our day 
is the struggle between 
Communism and _ the 
Western forces of free- 
dom and justice. Some- 
times it flares into easily 
reportable crisis, some- 
times it flickers into 
seemingly monotonous 
detail. Last week it took 
a new turn. Into the U.S. 
flew a man named Frol 
Kozloy, little known to 
the world. He is the So- 
viet Union’s First Dep- 
uty Premier, the man who runs the in- 
ternal affairs of the U.S.S.R. when 
Khrushchev is away, a key man in the 
cold war. Not long after he began his 
remarkable visit, Tre decided that he 
should be the subject of this week's 
cover. From that hour on, Frol Kozloy 
was subjected to the heaviest dose of 
reporting he had ever known. 

From the Washington bureau, White 
House Correspondent Charles Mohr 
followed President Eisenhower on his 
trip to Manhattan to welcome Kozlov; 
Correspondent Mark Sullivan tracked 
the Russian steadily through public 
and private functions in Washington ; 
Anne Chamberlin flew to California in 
the Kozlov plane, persuaded him to 
answer the first personal biographical 
questions he had ever apswered. The 
Kozlov story—a narrative of his trav- 
els and a portrait of his personality— 
was written by Jesse 
Birnbaum and edited by 
Louis Banks. It is pre- 
ceded in NATIONAL Ar- 
FAIRS by a story that 
puts his visit and all the 
current visits by Ameri- 
cans to Russia into their 
cold-war perspective. 


e 
a Time did a 

cover story six weeks 
ago on Massachusetts 
Investors Trust’s Dwight 
Robinson, the result was, 
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lanche!” Into M.I.T.’s 
Boston headquarters 
poured letters from ev- 


ery U.S. state, as well as 
Bolivia, India, Spain, 
Kenya, Mozambique— 


65 countries in all. Last 
week the avalanche was 
still rumbling. 

Wrote one Connecti- 
cut farm couple: “We 
are enclosing a $50 check 
to invest for us in hopes 
to gain in future years.” 
M.I.T. returned the 
check, referred the let- 
ter to its sales organization. An Eng- 
lishman wrote that he was selling his 
home and coming to the U.S. to invest 
his money in mutual-fund shares and 
to get a job selling them. The presi- 
dent of an insurance company in New 
Delhi asked if he could come to study 
M.LT.’s operations because “I feel that 
even in an underdeveloped economy 
there would be room for an institution 
of this type.” One North Carolina man 
went to Boston, called on Robinson, 
said he owned $270,000 worth of stock 
in a Southern paper company, asked if 
he should sell and invest in M.I.T. 
shares. Robinson & Co. cautiously 
made no sales pitch, but advised the 
man to sell his stock. Next day the 
stock plunged five points. 

M.L.T. also received many reports 
from all over the U.S. that investors 
were crowding brokerage houses (often 
carrying Time) to in- 
quire about buying into 
mutual funds. One of the 
most heart-warming re- 
actions came in a letter 
from a Missouri librari- 
an: “Somehow the story 
in Time made me glad I 
am an American and live 
in a country where I can 
write a letter to a busy 
executive and be certain 
that he cares about the 
trust of little people. 
That's what the article 











says Robinson, “an ava- CAPITALIST, JUNE 1 told me.” 
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SEATTLE 


Reliet globe by Pa 


In a record-breaking flight from Seattle to Rome — 5,830 miles, nonstop — the 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental demonstrated its prowess as the world’s newest, longest- 
range jetliner. On its return flight, the 707 Intercontinental left London at 3:18 P.M. 
London time, arrived in Seattle at 3:56 P.M. Seattle time the same afternoon. This 


great, new Boeing jetliner goes into commercial service later this year, bringing 


unprecedented range, speed and comfort advantages to the airline routes of the world. 
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"Peaceful Coexistence" 

All of a sudden, it seemed, the much- 
talked-of “peaceful coexistence” was bust- 
ing out all over. In the U.S.S.R. last week 
Pravda displayed a photograph of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nix- 
on in a smiling huddle with First Deputy 
Premier Frol Kozlov at the opening of the 
Soviet fair at the New York Coliseum. 
In the U.S., newspapers showed nine cam- 
era-laden U.S. Governors traipsing gaily 
through Moscow and Leningrad and Koz- 
lov sightseeing around Manhattan with 
New York's Mayor Robert Wagner. While 
New Yorkers were jamming into the Col- 
iseum to look over Soviet wares ranging 
from Sputnik models to calendar-realism 
paintings, workmen in Moscow's Sokol- 
niki Park were putting last touches on 
the U.S. exhibition, to be officially opened 
later this month by Vice President Nixon. 

Caviar. In Moscow's Mayakovsk: 
Square, 30 Yale students on a determined 








Cotitns & HopcEs IN Moscow 
All of a sudden... 


good-will expedition sang songs, answered 
questions about the U.S. in serviceable 
Ivy League Russian. Over at the usually 
solemn Tchaikovsky Conservatory, two 
members of the Yale group, U.S. Jazzmen 
Dwight Mitchell (piano) and Willie Ruff 
(bass), fractured a cheering, stomping 
crowd of Russians. In Manhattan, cus- 
tomers waited in long lines to buy tickets 
for the Russian Music and Dance Festi- 
val, scheduled to open this week at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 

In Leningrad, the nine Governors* sat 
down to a caviar-to-strawberries feast 
hosted by the city’s top Red, drank toasts 
to peace, friendship, good relations, mu- 
tual understanding, culture, trade, U.S. 
youth, Soviet youth, U.S. women and So- 
viet women, broke out in /’ve Been Work- 
in’ on the Railroad and Auld Lang Syne. 
And in Moscow, Dennis Michael O'Con- 
nor, 26, U.S. exchange student at Moscow 
University, and Mary Louise McMahon, 
22, lately arrived from Tenafly, N.J., got 
married in the city’s only Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Why get married in the 
U.S.S.R.? Explained O'Connor: “We just 
thought it would be a wonderful and 
memorable thing to do.” 

From the Other World. Plainly, the 
Iron Curtain had parted a bit. In fact, it 
parted back in early 1958, but it took a 
while for traffic through the slit to build 
up. In January 1958, after nearly three 
years of on-and-ofi negotiations, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. signed an elaborate 
cultural-exchange agreement. A few days 
later, to get the new era off to a brisk 
start. Moscow sent Mikhail (“Smiling 
Mike™) Menshikov to Washington to re- 
place dour Georgy Zarubin as ambassa- 
dor. During 1958 the U.S. sent to the 
U.S.S.R. 82 separate exchange projects 
with 953 members—scientists, engineers, 
artists, entertainers, businessmen, farm- 
ers, athletes—and the U.S.S.R. sent to 
the U.S. 68 projects with 516 members. 
The cultural-exchange mood boomed the 
flow of U.S. tourists to the U.S.S.R. from 
some 4,000 in 1957 to an estimated 15,- 
ooo this year (Time, June 22). No longer 
do Russians gape at the U.S. visitors as 
rarities from a mysterious other world. 

Nor, in fact, do U.S. critics any longer 
pant breathlessly over the mere novelty 
of Russian cultural performances or in- 
dustrial exhibits. And as for the visits of 





* Colorado's MeNichols, Florida’s Collins, Ida 
ho’s Smylie, Illinois’ Stratton, New Jersey's 
Meyner, North Carolina’s Hodges, North Da- 
kota’s Davis, Utah's Clyde, West Virginia's 
Underwood 


the big Redwigs, the U.S. has toughened 
considerably in the half year since Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
got an open-handed, almost fawning re- 
ception from business and civic leaders 
across the land. 

Vast Ignorance. But the big fact about 
Peaceful Coexistence, 1959—the fact be- 
yond Kozlov’s toothy public grin and 
the U.S. Governors’ convivial good will 
is that it is a deadly serious part of cold 
war. Washington encourages a_ strictly 
reciprocal exchange in an attempt to dent 
the vast and dangerous Soviet ignorance 
of the U.S., make Russians more rest- 
lessly aware of the gulf between U.S. 
and Soviet standards of living. Washing- 
ton tolerates Kozlov-level visits because 
the President wants the Kremlin hier- 
archy to know firsthand that the U.S. 
is united and deadly serious in its inten- 
tion to oppose Communist advances. 

The Russians play the game for the 
propaganda value, i.e., one picture of a 
grinning Frol Kozlov toasting a grinning 
Dwight Eisenhower cannot help taking 
the heart out of would-be satellite rebels. 
Moreover, the Russians want credits and 





Associated Press 
WaGNER & Koztov In New York 
it was busting out all over. 


OPENING OF THE SOVIET 
ction and fact: "|| 


trade to build up their industrial strength, 
And while they talk peace, they make it 
clear in that peace 
means a world where there is no opposi- 
tion to their threats and bullying. 
Nobody knows the game better than 
Vice President Nixon, which is why Nix- 
on’s Moscow visit this month will be more 
than ceremony and a clamor for equal 
time on Red telévision. His will be the 
second most important official voice of 
the U.S., making it clear behind closed 
doors that the U.S. does not bluff easily. 
"Worse Than Stalin."’ Just what the 
U.S. can expect when the Geneva confer- 
resumes next week—and how little 
the public Kozlov grin showed the true 
face of Soviet policy—was plain this week 


closed-door sessions 


ence 


when New York's ex-Governor Averell 
Harriman, U.S. Ambassador to Moscow 
in 1943-46, reported, in Lire and in 


memos to top Administration policymak- 
ers, on his talks with Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev (see Foreicn News). To 
Harriman, Khrushchev seemed to be dan- 
gerously cocky, dangerously ignorant of 
the West. Even after discounting Khru- 
shchev’s performance as tactical bluffing 





in part, Harriman found him “shocking, 
worse than Stalin.’ Khrushchev’s two 


biggest threats: 

@ If the West continues to insist on the 
right of free access to Berlin, that will 
mean war, “but it will be your war.” 

@ The U.S.S.R. has set up in Communist 





China an array of rockets with enough 
range to hit Formosa and destroy the 
U.S.’s Formosa-guarding Seventh Fleet; 
it will also back Red China in any inva- 
sion of Formosa. 

Khrushchev's loud and boastful talk, 
as Washington saw it. was largely part of 
his running war of words that stretched 
is far back as his threats in the Indo-China 
crisis (1954) and Quemoy (1955), which 
were met firmly by the U.S. and did not 
lead to war. But in the midst of the 
cultural thaw, the parted-curtain mood 
the flutter of peace doves. these threats 
had to be kept in mind as a continuing 
clue to Soviet policy. 
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IN MANHATTAN 


y live ; we ‘They don't. 


DIPLOMACY 


Kremlin Man 


the 








[Sum Covent 
In the hot afternoon sun some 15,000 
New Yorkers and tourists jammed the 


sidewalks outside Manhattan's new show- 
place Coliseum one day last week, while 
more than 50 cops held the bulging lines. 
Soon a string of limousines pulled up. 
Out stepped the President of the U.S., 
the Vice President. Commerce Secretary 
Lewis Strauss, Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon, U.N. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge and a retinue of other offi- 
cials. Waiting to greet them at the Coli- 
seum’s main door was a barrel-stout man 
with iron-grey, curly hair and a broad 
smile: Frol Romanovich Kozlov, 50, First 
Deputy Premier of the U.S.S.R., the 
Kremlin's No. 2 man, sent by Nikita 
Khrushchev to officiate at the opening of 
Russia's flashy exhibition of science. tech- 
nology and culture (Time. July 6). 

The ceremony was far more than a 
hands-across-the-sea tribute to an elabo- 
rate display of cultural and industrial 
wares. It was a milestone in the new day 
of person-to-person diplomacy. and both 
sides were aware of the high stakes. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had shifted his schedule 
to fly up to meet Kozlov, because 1) he 
was genuinely interested in seeing what 
manner of $10 million show the Russians 
had opened at the U.S. front door, and 
2) he was more interested in seeing that 
Vice President Nixon gets the same kind 
of reciprocal top-level treatment when he 
opens the U.S. exposition in Moscow on 
July 25. For his part. genial Frol Kozlov 
as Khrushchev'’s understudy, was out to 
look at the Union's chief 
competitor and potential enemy (his last 
known trip outside the U.S.S.R.: to Hun- 
gary, with Khrushchev, in April 1958), 
and in the make 
propaganda he could. 

Icebreakers & Warmth. For a stranger 
in a strange land with strange dignitaries, 
Kozlov took over with hostly firmness, 
attached himself to the President with 





get a Soviet 


process to whatever 


only a young interpreter bobbing along 
between them. Kozlov, who speaks no 
English, boomed out his small talk, and 
the interpreter translated softly. Ike 
small-talked back as they headed for the 
He recalled his visit to Russia 
day in 1945. “We visited the 
visited 
a very famous Russian poet 

forgot his name.” “Pushkin?” 
the erpreter, “Yes. Pushkin,’ 
recalled Ike. The President was guided to 
the exhibit’s centerpiece the 


Sput- 


escalator. 
after V-E 5 
Leningrad trenches 
the house of 

but I 
offered 


ind then we 





i display or 
three Russian 
niks and a replica of the Lunik nose cone. 
Just think of the millions and millions 
muttered politely. At the 
model display of the Soviet nuclear ice- 
breaker Lenin, Kozlov shouted in Ike's 
ear: “That's what atomic power 
for.” The President, author of his 


wide-ranging 


shiny models of the 


of miles,” he 


we use 
own 
atoms-tor-peace 


“I've been preaching 


progtam, 
smiled and replied 
that for six years. 

Orange Juice & Wine. Kozlov was still 
talking animatedly when they settled 
down in a glass-enclosed lounge for a 
breather. The Russians offered 
champagne, but Ike courteously turned it 


some 


down. He took an orange juice, and so 
did Kozlov. But the Russians still per- 
sisted with the champagne, and Ike po- 


litely accepted “just a little,’ was handed 
a full glass. 

No sooner did Ike mention that the 
U.S. produces good red wine than Kozlov 
sent for some. “Oh no,” protested the 
President. ‘Have some!’ boomed Kozlov. 
“Well,” sighed the President, “just a lit- 
tle.” Ike lifted the glass, studied the color, 
sniffed the bouquet, took a sip. “Very 
good,” he said. “We drink port after din- 
ner.’ The small talk persisted. Kozlov 
asked the President if he was in a hurry. 
“Oh, we've got about a half hour,” he 
replied. He held up his wrist to display a 
new watch. “It has the days and the 
moon phases,” said Ike. Kozlov shook his 
head in admiration. 

The company plowed on through a fast 
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which 
collection of 


tour of the exhibit of Soviet art 
turned out to be mostly a 
representational paintings glorifying the 
joys of Communist life (e.g., Volunteer 
Pioneer of the Virgin Lands, showing a 
windswept Russian youth gazing squarely 
into a future). At length, the 
presidential party headed for the eleva- 
tors. Said Ike to Host Kozlov: “I think 
this is a very, very admirable exhibit. 
Dreams & Dolls. For all Kozlovw’s pride 
in the chock-full Soviet exhibit, the plain 
fact was that it mirrored not Russian life 
today but a genuine 
achievements ( , in the sciences) and a 
happy dream of the future. Wrote the 
New York Times's Russian-speaking Max 
Frankel, just after a tour of 
duty as a Moscow correspondent, during 
which he made a swing through the 
breadth of the Soviet Union Many a 
would with the one who 
expressed a desire to come to the New 
York exhibit to find out how he 
It} strives for an 
with an apartment that few Russians en- 


joy, with clothes and furs that are rarely 


bucolic 


combination otf 





two-year 


Russian agree 





ives . 


image of abundance 


ind with endless variations of tele- 


radio and 


seen 
recording 
cameras and binoculars that are not easily 


vision equipment 
obtained in such quality or range in So- 


viet stores.” Frankel’s reply to those who 





might say, “I didnt know they live 
\ They don’t. 
That night Kozlov matched politely 


pointed speeches with Vice President Nix 

on at the formal opening of the exhibit. 
Nixon: There conflicts of in- 

terest and deeply clashing ideolk that 


ire basic 





cannot easily be 

Kosl The Soviet people have under 
taken the task ‘not only to catch up with 
but, let me say outright 
in the not-too-distant future . 

Next day, Kozlov 
Long Island toy factory (where he posed 


removed. 





to surpass you 


le trip to a 
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For his frank and truthful report Frankel was 
lerided by /svestia, whi 


not be 
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in a Steve Canyon helmet and was pre- 
sented with a $30, two-foot doll for his 
eleven-year-old daughter), and a Camden 
N.J. shipyard (where he inspected a 
nuclear-powered merchant vessel now 
abuilding). By the time Frol Kozlov was 
ready to fly off for the serious business in 
Washington, the U.S. was ready to admit 
that he deserved a closer look. 

Chewing Firecrackers. Physically, Frol 
Kozlov is a sturdy specimen (5 ft. 8 in. 
176 Ibs.) of Kremlin man. His hands are 
small and active. and so are his well-shod 


feet. He has a big, oval face, pale as a 
Siberian snowfall, and his nose is straight 
and narrow-bridged. When he smiles, a 


thin upper lip edges high to reveal a set 
of glistening teeth and a flash of 

and little lines creep round his fleshy face 
and forehead like crinkled aluminum foil 
His wide, short neck is well-proportione 
to fit his wide-shouldered chest and broad 
stomach. In his 
lows; at his most earnest his voice modu 
lates softly and melodiously. He changes 
flicker: 
his small 
his smile brightens. But 
he can harden his massive face when he 


goid 








jovial moments he bel- 


his expression in a 
the curious stranger 


impressing 
blue-grey 


eves grow bluer 


talks to a 


underlings; on such 
verbi has 
a man chewing firecrackers. 
Kozlov 
after the 
Czar—in 


group of 
occasions, his rat-a-tat of 
the sound of 

\ second generation Bolshevik 
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KozLov (rear) & Boss In HuUNGARY* 
Q.andA.:''Any new proposals?" "No 


The "Case." Kozlov’s climb to the 
big time paralleled the infamous purges 
that constituted the so-called “Lenin- 
grad 1948-49, when Stalin 
Protégé Georgy Malenkov directed liqui 
dation of Central Committee Secretary 
Andrei Zhdanov. When the pall lifted 


was Frol Kozlov, part 


Case of 


there 
ty leader of the 


ter iously 





Good Communist 
Kozlov kept his nose clean, and in 1953 
First Nikita Khrushchev did 
him the honor of traveling all the 
to Leningrad to install Kozlov as 
ler for all of Leningrad region. 


city. 


Secretary 
way 
party 





Kozlov climbed, unul 
when he 


nber of the Communist 


Step Dy step 
a candi 
Central 


Committee's powerful Presidium. It was 


February 195 became 


date m 


in this capacity that Kozlov, skilled in 
the ways of Kremlinfighting, is reputed 
to have saved Khrushchev's neck by rally- 


ing the 130-man committee and, in so 


Left: Hungarian Puppet Janos Kadar 
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BIGGEST AIRLINER: TU-r14 “Rus- 
sia,” civilian adaptation of the turbo- 
prop TU-95 “Bear” strategic bomber 
and cousin of the all-jet TU-104, drew 
crowds of 1,000 an hour last week at 
New York's International Airport after 
its surprise maiden transatlantic flight 
hauling Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Frol Kozlov 5,092 nonstop miles from 
Moscow in 11 hrs., 6 min. Longer 
(154 ft. 10 in.) than three freight cars, 
with a wing span of 177 ft. 2 in., the 
TU-114 is powered by four jet-turbine 
engines, each delivering 12,000 h.p. to 
counter-rotating propellers, carries 120 


passengers and a small sestaurant 
(served by a lower-deck kitchen) on 
long flights, can carry up to 220 on 
short hops, claims maximum range of 
9,010 miles at cruising speed and bet- 
ter than 500 m.p.h. at around 30,000 ft. 
Aging (70), twinkling Designer Andrei 
N. Tupolev (the “TU” in Russian 
plane designations) calls it “the most 
efficient and most economical” plane 
flying, says that more than a dozen are 
already built and “serial production” 
will begin shortly, offers half jokingly 
to sell abroad, “in wholesale lots of 50 
or 100,” for a still unspecified price. 





doing, helping Khrushchev to defeat the 
Malenkov-Molotov-Kaganovich wing of 
the party. That was in June 1957; that 
same month Kozlov was awarded full 
membership in the Presidium. Less than 
a year later, Khrushchey made him First 
Deputy Premier, ranking him with the 
crafty Armenian First Deputy Anastas 
Mikoyan. But Khrushchev has admitted 
to friendly diplomats that Kozlov, not 
Mikoyan, is his choice for successor as 
Premier. 

Goot Mawrning & Goodbye. Not long 
after Kozlov’s plane landed in Washing- 
ton, he was treated to a warm, off-the- 
cuff welcome by Dwight Eisenhower at 
the presidential press conference. Asked 
his impressions of Kozlov, Ike replied 
genially: “Well, of course in most of the 
personal visits with representatives of the 
Soviet government you find that you 
have had a rather pleasant personal ex- 
perience. They are outgiving, they appar- 
ently like to have fun, they appreciate a 
joke, they see humor in a number of 
things and so, by this standard... you 
might say I found a man that was very 
friendly, and frankly I enjoyed the visit 
I had with him. It was entirely personal.” 
But Ike admitted that in the formal 
conference set for that morning, he was 
braced for more serious talk than the 
Manhattan chitchat. 

Kozlov, who had been met at the air- 
port by Nixon and exchanged unproduc- 
tive words with Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter, arrived in the White House 
lobby with a well-rehearsed ‘““Goot mawrn- 
ing.” He, Herter and the President talked 
for more than an hour without so much 
as a flicker of change in the Soviet posi- 
tion on Berlin, “The cardinal question,” 
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said he to reporters, as he came out 
solemnly, “was a question of peace, and 
I hope peace will prevail throughout the 
world. Goodbye.” 

Equally unproductive was his long 
speech next day before a luncheon spon- 
sored by the National Press Club and 
Overseas Writers. In 3,000 carefully cho- 
sen words he proclaimed the worn Krem- 
lin line (‘peaceful coexistence,” “‘cessa- 
tion of nuclear arming,” “disengagement” 
—all on Soviet terms). Consenting to an- 
swer written questions, provided that he 
could screen them, Kozlov cheerfully 
fielded a few easy ones. 

Q. Had he brought any new proposals 
from Khrushchev? A. No. Q. Could a 
summit conference break the current 
deadlock on Berlin? A. It would “be use- 
ful.” Q. What about the report from 
Russia-touring Averell Harriman that 
Khrushchev thinks the balance of power 
has shifted to the Russians? A. “I was 
present . . . and there was no rough talk 
with Harriman.” Q. Is Kozlov to be Khru- 
shchev's successor? A. “I know Comrade 
Khrushchev very well. He feels fine and 
he will live a long life.” On only one 
question did Kozlov narrow his eyes and 
speak in a menacing tone. The question 
of force on the Berlin problem, said he, 
“is being studied. If we fail to reach 
agreement . . . then our government will 
be compelled to conclude a peace treaty 
with the German Democratic Republic 
with all the consequences this entails. 
If force is encountered, force will be 
met by force.” 

Sawed Off. As he and his entourage 
wandered through the tourist-packed Cap- 
itol, Kozloy seemed to show far more 
interest in the people than the sights. 


= Poe 





Nixon-style. he would thrust his hand at 
surprised tourists, introduce himself, pat 
the heads of little children. Few knew who 
he was, but he was eager to autograph any 
handy piece of paper, insistently got him- 
self photographed by camera fans (‘Send 
the picture to me, Kozlov. the Kremlin. 
Moscow”). Accosting one woman during a 
supermarket tour, he asked whether she 
was the mother of a child who was with 
her. “No,” replied the elderly woman. 
“I’m a grandmother.” “Ah,” roared Koz- 
lov, “but you are so young.” 

He was in fine. enthusiastic form at a 
Blair House reception held by Richard 
Nixon in his honor. To the State Depart- 
ment’s Cultural Exchange Boss William 
Lacy, who showed up with a broken finger, 
Kozlov quipped that the accident was 
from an “East-West handshake.” When 
Nixon introduced House Minority Leader 
Charlie Halleck as “a tough politician, 
like you,” Kozlov boomed a laugh. He 
smiled when he called Electrical Workers’ 
Union Boss James Carey a “trade-union 
bureaucrat.” Introduced to little (5 ft. 
10 in. ) House Speaker Sam Rayburn, Koz- 
lov observed that Rayburn’s opposite num- 
ber in the Soviet Union is a lot taller, 
Replied Mister Sam dryly: “I’m kind of 
like Stalin—they sawed me off.” 

For a while, it looked as if Kozlov, 
Christian Herter and Nixon were going 
to have a small summit meeting right 
there on the Blair House rug. “I want to 


, Straighten out one matter you discussed 


at the White House this morning,” said 
Secretary Herter. The Russian had told 
the President that the U.S. had forced 
the Soviet Union to pay “in gold” for 
American relief sent to starving Russians 
in 1921-23. “I was in Russia in 1922,” 
said Herter, who was Herbert Hoover's 
assistant at the time, “and I went down 
the Volga. The money which the Congress 
sent to buy food for the hungry people of 
Russia was a gift from the American peo- 
ple. You probably don't remember, be- 
cause you were too young.” Replied Koz- 
lov; “I remember very well because I was 
hungry.” Nixon broke in to say that Her- 
bert Hoover had recently shown him a 
letter testifying to the fact. Cornered, 
Kozlov shrugged it all off: “The question 
is not disputed.”* Soon Kozlov got his 
revenge, planted one on Nixon. 


% Called upon to help Russia's famine-stricken 
millions in 1921, American Relief Administra- 
tor Herbert Hoover ran into an astonishing sam- 
ple of Soviet recalcitrance from the Red govern- 
ment itself, In his memoirs he writes that “the 
Soviet government had been subsidizing revolu- 
tion over the world with Czarist gold.” Hoover 
demanded that the Communists spend part of 
their gold for food, threatened to abandon the 
project when he was refused, At length, the 
Russians contributed $18 million in gold. From 
U.S. sources, Government and private, Hoover 
and his organization rounded up an additional 
$60 million and with it bought enough to feed 
18 million Russians. Later, famed Soviet Writer 
Maxim Gorky sent an impassioned letter of 
gratitude to Hoover, and in 1923 Lev Kamenev, 
President of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
sent him a scroll “in the name of the millions of 
people who have been saved,” assured him sol- 
emnly that the U.S.S.R. “never will forget the 
aid rendered to them by the American people 

. holding it to be a pledge of the future 
friendship of the two nations.” 
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Nixon; When it comes to foreign policy, 
Mr. Herter and I speak as one. You un- 
derstand that, don’t you? 

Kozlov: The truth is born out of argu- 
ment. You should not always be one .. . 
There is never a day we don’t argue. 

Nixon; The difference is we publicize 
our arguments. 

Kozlov: You would publicize differences 
between you and Mr. Herter? 

Nixon grinned, and the conversation 
took another turn. 

The two carried their running debate on 
to a reception that Kozlov held for Nixon 
at the Soviet embassy. Kozlov suggested 
that the supermarket and shopping area 
he had visited was strictly a showcase for 
his benefit. Not so, said Nixon. Besides, 
he added, did not the Russians bring their 
prettiest girls to model at the New York 
exhibit? Kozlov admitted that Nixon had 
a point. Speaking of markets, the Vice 
President mentioned that he himself was 
the son of a California grocer and was 
reared in a modest economic background. 
In turn, Kozlov confided a rare item of 
autobiography: “I was one of nine chil- 
dren. Five of them died in childhood be- 
cause of a lack of enough to eat. Two 
were killed in the war. There is only my 
sister and myself left.” 

Piety in the Sky. Kozlov was on hand 
at 6:30 next morning, more chipper than 
the night before, to board his chartered 
airliner for a lunch date with California's 
Governor Edmund G. Brown in Sacra- 
mento. He slept during much of the trip 
but managed to rouse himself long enough 
to hold an airborne press conference. 
First crack out of the box, Hearst Re- 
porter David Sentner asked Kozlov why 
Khrushchev did not curb subversive ac- 
tivities of U Communists. The ques- 
tion seemed to shock Ambassador Men- 
shikov, but not Kozlov. Said he blandly: 
“Our country never interferes in the in- 
ternal affairs of any country, even the 
smallest, certainly not such a mighty 
country as the United States.” 

When Kozlov was asked to comment 
on anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R., Men- 
shikov again could only smile weakly. 
Kozlov, who gained a reputation as an 
anti-Semite during the “doctors’ plot,”’ 
seemed offended. “I have many friends 
of Jewish nationality,” said he. Among 
them: a Leningrad rabbi, various Soviet 
officials, the wife of “President Voroshilov 
who unfortunately died recently. God 
give it that the Jews should live such a 
life in any other country as in the Soviet 
Union. They live better in the Soviet 
Union than in Israel.” Just then the pilot 
sent back word that too many people 
were in the tail section; the conference 
broke up, and Kozlov resumed his nap. 

Kozlov bounded off the plane in Sacra- 
mento, was given a cream-colored Stetson 
that was too big for him, posed with 
two beauty queens, one of whom was a 
Negro (“Note her California tan,” said 
Brown). Seeing a map illustrating Cali- 
fornia’s big plans for a statewide water 
system (Time, June 29), Kozlov ob- 
served: “Socialism is helping capitalism.” 
Replied “Pat” Brown quickly: “We don’t 
call it that.” Later, Roman Catholic 
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Brown called Kozlov’s attention to Pope 
John’s encyclical on peace, issued last 
week (see RELIGION). Declared Kozlov: 
“We will even support the Pope if he is 
for peace.” 

As Kozlov followed his tight schedule 
to San Francisco, and aimed beyond that 
for Detroit, Chicago and Pittsburgh be- 
fore swinging back to New York next 
week, the U.S. had gathered some facts 
and impressions about him. Not all the 
facts, for in his case, as in the case of all 
of the new generation of Soviet power 
men, the facts of his early and his forma- 
tive yi are fragmentary. He is a hearty, 
hard-driving man, a nimble and sometimes 
even engaging politician. Since he is at the 
top of the Communist heap, he is obvious- 
ly a ruthless conniver; and since he got to 
the top so fast. he apparently has not 
dared to cross his boss. 

His U.S. visit will do him a lot more 
good than it does the U.S. A largely un- 
known Soviet bureaucrat until his arrival, 
he is now a recognizable world figure. The 
U.S. can only hope that after his travels, 
he will relay more of what he has learned 
to Khrushchev (about whose misconcep- 
tions Harriman complained) than did Mi- 
koyan; and that he will take back to the 
isolationists in the Kremlin a clear and 
straightforward account of the strength, 
unity and power of the U.S. people and of 
their conviction in their ideals. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Studies in Scarlet 

For all his weekend familiarity with 
burnt sienna and chrome yellow, Sunday 
Painter Dwight Eisenhower is an uneasy 
critic of other people’s artistic output— 
especially when it includes political un- 
dertones. Last week at the presidential 
press conference, Maine Newshen May 
Craig asked Ike’s opinion of the art sec- 
tion of the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow, which is, somewhat belatedly, 
being scrutinized by the House Committee 


wy 
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on Un-American Activities (34 of the 
67 artists represented, the committee 
charged, “have records of affiliations with 
Communist fronts and causes’’). Ike's 
answer was rough going. 

The American fair in Moscow, said the 
President, “is a very huge affair, and 
this furor about the art is... really a 
relatively minor sector ... The art is 
down in two fairly small rooms and the 
exhibition is all over two floors.” As for 
the selection of paintings, he admitted a 
preference for Andrew Wyeth’s study of 
an elderly lady, but refused to quarrel 
with the jury.* “I have nothing to say 
about them because I am not an artist... 
I am not now going to be any censor.” 

One painting, however. was singled out 
for comment: Jack Levine's controversial 
Welcome Home, which shows a bloated, 
translucent, two-star general banqueting 
with his friends. “It looks,”’ said General 
Eisenhower, “like a lampoon more than 
art, as far as I am concerned.’ Nobody 
interrupted to invoke the shades of Ho- 
garth, Goya or Daumier, so Ike went on 
to say that in the future, “I think I might 
have something to say if we have another 
exhibition anywhere.” Possibly, “there 
ought to be one or two people” on the 
Government's selection boards “that. like 
most of us here, say we are not too certain 
exactly what art is, but we know what 
we like and what America likes.” 

The four-man jury still knew what it 
liked, snapped back a telegram to the 
President describing the Moscow offerings 
as “the broadest, most representative ex- 
hibition of American art of the last 30 
years ever sent abroad by our Govern- 
ment.” And Manhattan Art Dealer Edith 








4 special committee appointed by George V 
Allen, director of the U.S. Information Agency 
Franklin C, Watkins of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts; Lloyd Goodrich, director of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art; Henry 
Radford Hope, chairman of the Fine Arts De- 
partment of Indiana University; and Sculptor 
Cheodore Roszak of Sarah Lawrence College. 


Mts. 
Brooklyn Muséum 





Jack Levine's “Wetcome Home” 
Like Truman's ham and eggs. 
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Halpert, who will be curator of the paint- 
ings in the Moscow exhibit, huffed: “Some 
people think the President's paintings 
aren't so good either, It’s like Truman say- 
ing modern art resembles ham and eggs.” 


The Week's Work 


Last week the President: 
@ Signed the $126 million Airport Aid 
Bill, a bill raising the interest ceiling from 
4-75% to 5.25% on G.I. housing loans, 
and the corporate- and excise-taxes ex- 
tension bill (see The Congress). 
@ Marked off a new line of fiscal frugal- 
ity for his Administration. A balanced 
budget was something he was earnestly 
striving for, said Ike, but he pointedly 
omitted previous hints that this might 
mean a tax cut. Said he: “We should be 
starting to pay off our [$284 billion] debt 
. . . Congress itself expects us to get in 
the business of paying off some of these 
great obligations, and I think we should.” 
@ Pinned an oak-leaf cluster, in lieu of a 
third Distinguished Service Medal, on the 
chest of retiring General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor. Cracked Ike, as he searched for a 
place to pin the last award on the much 
decorated tunic of his wartime comrade: 
“There's not much room left, is there?” 
@ Adroitly fielded a press conference 
question that is bound to come up in a 
hundred different ways between now and 
July 1960, as reporters and politicos try 
to get him to express a personal prefer- 
ence between Vice President Richard Nix- 
on, Governor Nelson Rockefeller, or any 
other Republican who might be his suc- 
cessor. “I certainly shall never, so far as 
I am able, indicate publicly . . . or pri- 
vately [a personal preference}, because 
I don’t think it is correct or right.” 
@ Observed the 43rd anniversary of his 
marriage to Mamie Geneva Doud with a 
seasoned philosophy: “I can just say it’s 
been a very happy experience . . .” 
Interrupted a holiday weekend with his 
family and a few old friends at his Mary- 
land mountain retreat, Camp David, to 
return to Washington by helicopter on 
Independence Day, lay the cornerstone 
of the Capitol’s new east portico, using 
the same ceremonial trowel that George 
Washington used at the cornerstone dedi- 
cation of the original building in 1793. 


THE BUDGET 
The Big Red Year 


The U.S. slammed the books on fiscal 
1959 (July 1 to June 30) last week, and 
the red ink splattered over a record peace- 
time deficit of $12.6 billion. Principal 
reason for the big red year: the now de- 
parted recession, which cut tax revenues 
by $6.2 billion, raised spending by $1.5 
billion, for such anti-recession programs as 
higher housing outlays and pump-priming 
public work projects. Other spending 
pressures: a $900 million post-Sputnik 
boost in defense, $1.4 billion turned over 
to the International Monetary Fund as of 
July 1 (but charged against the dying fis- 
cal year), a $2.2 billion over-budget out- 
lay for buying the bumper crops produced 
by the obsolete farm-subsidy program. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
Security v. Security 


To guard against spying and subversion 
in defense plants. the U.S. launched a se- 
curity clearance program in 1941 that. 
with modifications, now covers some 
3,000,000 workers. Last week the Supreme 
Court jolted the program to its under- 
pinnings by challenging the right of the 
Defense Department's Industrial Person- 
nel Security Board to act on the basis 
of confidential information. In a strong 
8-1 decision, the court ducked the con- 
stitutional issue but held that neither 


Congress nor the President had ever au- 
thorized a program that denied a suspect 
the opportunity to confront and cross- 
examine his accusers. 

Before the court was the case of Wil- 
liam L. Greene. who lost his $18,000-a- 
year job as an aeronautical engineer and 





Walter Bennett 
Justice CLARK 
Against the winds. 


was reduced to working as a $4,.700-a-year 
draftsman when the Navy revoked his 
security clearance in The Navy 
charged association with Communists and 
Communist-fronters in 1943-47. Greene 
denied the charges and contended that 
Security Board procedures violated his 
constitutional rights. In keeping with its 
longtime practice of sidestepping consti- 
tutional questions whenever possible, the 
court decided the case on the narrower 
ground of authorization. But in an opinion 
shared by Associate Justices Hugo Black, 
William O. Douglas, William J. Brennan 
and Potter Stewart ( Justices Felix Frank- 
furter, John Marshall Harlan and Charles 
Evans Whittaker wrote a more limited con- 
currence), Chief Justice Warren seemed 
to warn that any authorized program that 
did not contain some provision for con- 
frontation and cross-examination might 
violate “certain principles relatively im- 
mutable in our jurisprudence,” i.e., be 
unconstitutional. 


1953. 





The lone dissenter was Justice Tom 
Clark, who disagreed so strenuously that 
Justice John Marshall Harlan chided him 
for succumbing to the “temptations of 
colorful characterization.” Argued Clark, 
from the perspective of a longtime (1945- 
49) U.S. Attorney General: “Surely one 
does not have a constitutional right to 
have access to the Government’s military 
secrets ... No one reading the [ majority | 
opinion will doubt that . . . its broad 
sweep speaks in prophecy. Let us hope 
the winds may change. If they do not, 
the present temporary debacle will turn 
into a rout of our internal security.” 

In the Senate, Connecticut Democrat 
Thomas J. Dodd, New York Republican 
Kenneth Keating and Maryland Repub- 
lican John M. Butler called upon Con- 
gress to pass “explicit authorization” for 
the Defense Department to use confi- 
dential information. 


Damages Undone 

In other major decisions* handed down 
on the final day of its term, the Supreme 
Court nailed up fences protecting 1) fed- 
eral officials, and 2) broadcasting stations 
from important types of libel suits. 

Government officials, said Justice John 
Marshall Harlan for the majority in a 
historic, 5-to-4 decision, “should be free 
to exercise their duties unembarrassed by 
the fear of damage suits. . . which might 
appreciably inhibit the fearless, vigorous 
and effective administration of policies.” 
So saying, the Court extended to all 
policymaking federal officials a rule that 
it had applied to Cabinet officers back in 
1896: they have “absolute privilege” in 
making statements on “matters com- 
mitted by law to [their] control or su- 
pervision,” meaning that they are immune 
from libel suits even if a statement is 
malicious and false. 

Two immediate beneficiaries: 1) Wil- 
liam G. Barr, named to head the Office 
of Rent Stabilization in 1953, and sued 
for telling the press that his “first official 
act’ would be to suspend two employees 
who had been mixed up in a manipula- 
tion of ORS funds; and 2) Admiral W. E. 
Howard Jr., who, as commanding officer 
of the Boston Naval Shipyard, reported 
to Congressmen—with copies to the press 
—that the shipyard would soon withdraw 
recognition of a union, and was sued by 
the union. 

Under federal law, a radio or TV sta- 
tion that grants time to a “legally qual- 
ified candidate for any public office” has 
to grant equal time to his rivals. The 
same ridiculous law, now under attack by 
Ike as well as radio and TV stations, 
bars the station from “censorship” of 
what candidates say. Back in 1956, 
WDAY in Fargo, N. Dak. granted equal 
time to A. C. Townley, independent can- 
didate for U.S. Senator (he lost), and a 
farmer association attacked in Townley’s 
speech sued WDAY for damages. Ruled 
the Court, 5 to 4: since WDAY was only 
doing what federal law said it had to do, it 
was not liable under the state’s libel laws. 


%* For another, sec Snow Bustness. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Clouds on the Hill 


The big Democratic victories last No- 
vember, said the President at his press 
conference last week, had sadly led him 
to believe that the people were not “too 
much concerned about inflation. But I 
think they have changed their minds.” 
Ike’s sidelong glance at one of the darkest 
moments of his Administration betrayed 
not at all the fact that White House staff- 
ers are wearing earsplitting grins behind 
closed doors, marveling at the too-good- 
to-last Administration success with the 
Democratic 86th Congress. Not only had 
the balanced budget carried the day, but 
in the U.S. Senate, spawning ground for 
1960 Democratic presidential hopefuls, 
Democrats were fighting Democrats with 
increasing ferocity. 

Latest to rise in attack on the leader- 
ship of Texan Lyndon Johnson was Loui- 
siana’s Russell Long, son of Huey and 
nephew of Earl. Long had helped Senate 
liberals sweat through the Senate a pro- 
posed tax-cut program (repeal of the 4% 
forgiveness on dividends, repeal of Korean 
war excise taxes on travel, telephones, 
etc. ), calculated to impress the voters and 
embarrass the Administration. Then, be- 
fore Long's very eyes, the long arms of 
Lyndon Johnson and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn reached into the meeting of 
Senate-House conferees to compromise 
away all that had been fought for, and 
simply extend the taxes for another year. 

“The people of this nation made a very 
serious decision last November,” shouted 
Long. “They did not expect us to simply 
sit here and vote for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram . . . However, we are told when we 
consider these bills that in order to make 
the bills veto-proof, we must pare them 
down . . . to the point where they have 
about one-quarter of the significance we 
intended. As a result the bills are... 


Francis Miller—Lire 
SENATOR RusseLL LonG 
Startled eyes and long arms. 
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90% Eisenhower bills and 10% Demo- 
cratic amendments.” 

In the end, the Senate endorsed tax 
extension, 57-35. But it was a perilous 
victory for Johnson: all 35 nay votes 
were cast by Democrats. Analyzing the 
vote, restive Pennsylvania Democrat Joe 
Clark (Time, July 6) pointed out that a 
majority of Johnson's Democratic troops 
were not following him, that he was hav- 
ing his way only through a coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
Clark then began to circulate a secret tally 
sheet of seven recent key votes, showing 
that a heavy majority of Democrats sup- 
ported liberal amendments. only to see 
them abandoned or defeated in conference 
committee by the conservative coalition. 
There was no immediate challenge to 
Johnson's leadership, but storm clouds 
were gathering. 

Under the clouds last week: 

@ The Congress appropriated $6 billion 
in three bills—for the Agriculture, Com- 
merce, State and Justice departments— 
shaving off $162 million from the Presi- 
dent's requests. (“They say we are budget 
busters and big spenders,” raged House 
Speaker Rayburn in a rare public out- 
burst, “and all the time we are cutting 
down on their bills. I don’t understand 
it.”) In the $4.6 billion farm-appropria- 
tion bill, both houses voted a ceiling on 
individual farm subsidies to put a stop to 
subsidy millionaires, but in the final ma- 
neuvering it was raised from $50,000 per 
farmer to $50,000 per crop. 

The Senate overrode a favorite project 
of Foreign Relations Committee Chairman 
Bill Fulbright (and the State Depart- 
ment): putting the Foreign Aid Develop- 
ment Loan Fund on a five-year basis by 
the device of borrowing $1 billion annually 
from the Treasury. In mid-debate, South 
Dakota Republican Francis Case casually 
made a point of order: Wasn't this pro- 
vision circumventing the Appropriations 
Committee, which should approve all such 
spending schemes? Republican Leader Ev 
Dirksen deftly used Case’s objection 
to block the measure. Finally Dirksen 
reached a compromise with Majority 
Leader Johnson, and a substitute amend- 
ment was effortlessly pushed through, 
essentially the way the Administration 
wanted it. It provided $2 billion for de- 
velopment loans over the next two years— 
with a hooker: the Appropriations Com- 
mittee must render its approval again next 
year. For President Eisenhower, whose 
previous support of long-range economic 
development had been overbalanced by 
his yearning to get a balanced budget, it 
was another bouquet from the boys on 
Capitol Hill. For Arkansan Fulbright, it 
was a major blow. For Johnson it was 
another doubtful, cloud-seeding victory. 


LOUISIANA 
The Long Count 


The white, air-conditioned Cadillac 
crunched into the driveway of the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Baton Rouge, as the 
sirens of its motorcycle escort growled 
into silence. State troopers pushed a noisy 





Associated Press 
Governor Ear Lonc 


Green eyes and black-eyed peas. 


crowd of 150 people back while a plain- 
ly sick old man emerged from the car, 
blinked bewilderedly at the crowd, then 
waved his hand. Earl K. Long, Governor 
of Louisiana, was in the state capital. 

It had been an eventful five weeks 
since Ole Earl made his profane departure 
from Baton Rouge to be committed to a 
sanitarium in Galveston for treatment of 
schizophrenia (Time, June 15). It had 
been an eventful eight days since Long 
forced his release from an insane asylum, 
made a travesty of Louisiana’s mental- 
health laws, and reinstated himself as 
Governor in a motel room near the shores 
of Lake Pontchartrain. Milestones in the 
hectic trail between the Pine Manor Mo- 
tel and the Governor’s mansion: 

@ With his bony feet sticking out of the 
sheet that covered his body, Ole Earl 
held a press conference from his motel 
bed, told reporters why his frightened 
wife, Blanche, was seeking a divorce. 
“Jealousy brought this on,” he explained. 
“She wanted to be Governor.” But 
Blanche had no cause for green eyes: 
“How can an old man take care of three 
or four women? I'm 63, going on 64, 
and when you get to be 64, you'll know 
what I mean.” 

q After an 80-m.p.h. drive to the planta- 
tion of a friend, Long suffered what 
doctors called “slight heart failure,’ but 
recovered sufficiently to wolf a hearty 
dinner of roast beef, chicken and dump- 
lings. corn, black-eyed peas, salad, beer, 
buttermilk and coffee. 

@ Raging at the wholesale desertion of 
his followers (‘They're takin’ a runout 
powder!"), Long began firing dozens of 
the unfaithful with the speed of a Cuban 
revolutionary tribunal. His worries in- 
creased when five other candidates, led 
by New Orleans’ able Mayor deLesseps 
Morrison, announced their willingness to 
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run for Governor against him. Mean- 
while, federal Internal Revenue agents 
were winding up a full-scale investigation 
of his financial affairs. which may roil 
Ole Earl's troubled waters. 

@ Bedeviled by what one of his psychia- 
trists called “the pressures of being the 
childless branch of a dynasty,” Long an- 
nounced plans to adopt 14-year-old David 
Rankin, whom he had met in the Galves- 
ton hospital. The boy, said the Governor, 
had beaten him at poker with a “Mexican 
straight” (a hand consisting of deuce, 4 
6, 8 and 10). The boy's surprised parents 
demurred at the adoption plans. but let 
David go to Baton Rouge to welcome 
Ole Earl home. 

@ Finally heeding his doctors’ pleas, the 
Governor raced down to New Orleans for 
a checkup, startled a crowd of onlookers 
by relieving himself on the carpet of the 
hallway outside his Hotel Roosevelt suite. 
Then he grumpily submitted to an elec- 
trocardiogram (diagnosis: “He's in bad 
shape”). ordered some natty new clothes, 
received redheaded Blaze Starr, his favor- 
ite Bourbon Street stripteaser, at 2:30 
a.m., later dashed off to Baton Rouge. 

At week’s end six doctors gravely 
warned Long that he would risk his life if 
he undertook any more strenuous activi- 
ty. Waving them aside, Ole Earl resolutely 
took off in his DC-3 on a grueling Fourth 
of July speaking tour of four back-bayou 
towns, topped off with a “Miss Louisi- 
ana” beauty contest in the far north- 
eastern corner of the state. Ole Earl was 
off and careening on his campaign trail 
for a fourth round in the Statehouse. 
The trail’s end was not in sight, but Earl 
Long was set squarely on a tragic col- 
lision course. dragging the tottering Long 
dynasty and Louisiana behind him. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Ohio Power Play 


Like a man sideswiped by a fast car, 
Ohio's cherubic Governor Mike Di Salle 
dazedly picked himself up last week and 
felt around for broken bones. It was hit 
and run—but no accident. The driver 
Presidential Hopeful John F. Kennedy. 
The verdict: the boldest power play thus 
far in the 1960 Democratic race. 

On Di Salle’s invitation, Massachusetts’ 
Senator Kennedy arrived at the execu- 
tive mansion in Columbus, traveling light 
without his decorative wife Jackie (“She 
wanted to come.” deadpanned Millionaire 
Kennedy, “but we couldn't get a baby 
sitter”). Di Salle hurried him upstairs to 
a guest bedroom. There they were joined 
by Ohio Democratic Chairman William 
L. Coleman and Kennedy's new strategist 
Connecticut Democratic Chairman John 
Bailey, on loan from Connecticut's Ken- 
nedyite Governor Abraham Ribicoff. 

Lukewarm Governor. Mike Di Salle 
plopped into an armchair, draped one 
hefty leg over the side and, with a trace 
of anger, said that he was mighty annoyed 
by a rash of Washington-datelined news 
stories saying that Kennedy was in Ohio 
for a showdown and would enter the 
state’s presidential primary next May 
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Kennepy & Dt SALLe 
Hope against a split party. 


whether Di Salle liked it or not. Explain- 
ing that he hoped to avoid a party-split- 
ting primary fight, Di Salle said that he 
himself was strongly tempted to lead a 
unified delegation—as its favorite 
What he left unsaid, but what Kennedy 
might have guessed. was that the peppery 
Governor—who led the big (58 conven- 
tion votes) delegation into Estes Kefau- 
ver’s column against Kennedy in the 1956 
vice presidential balloting—is only luke- 
warm about Jack Kennedy.* 
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ROCKEFELLER & CARLINO 
Hopes at the split-level. 





Kennedy's reply, as.the Ohio grapevine 
had it, was crisp. To get the nomination, 
he said, “I must rely on substantial public 
support. not a controlled convention.” 
But there was a rising possibility that 
he might be frozen out before he had a 
chance to demonstrate his public support 
in meaningful primaries; more and more 
Democratic Governors (Time. July 6) 
and even Senators threatening to 
run as favorite sons. The way to win p 
lic support, he made clear, is to run big 
in a key state. And nothing looked more 
key—or more appealing—than Ohio, with 
its cross section of Midwest industry and 
agriculture and its tradition of independ- 
ent voting. 

Cooling Spaghetti. Kennedy pointed 
out that his coming into Ohio should not 
split the state party: Di Salle himself is 
not facing re-election, nor is there a Sen- 
ate contest in 1960. Di Salle acknowl- 
edged that Kennedy was well liked in the 
state «he has made speeches in all major 
cities, and polls show him out ahead as 
the favorite 1960 Democrat). Also, it 
was obvious that Kennedy's Catholicism 
would be no handicap in Ohio, since Mike 
Di Salle and U.S. Senator and longtime 

1943-36) Governor Frank Lausche, both 
Catholics, have rolled up big majorities 
in the past. 

As Kennedy talked, Di Salle thawed, 
and both agreed to meet again in the fall 
before making any announcement. But 
Kennedy's message was plain and Di Salle 
got it: if Mike Di Salle runs in the pri- 
mary, either he must pledge himself to 
Kennedy or Kennedy will run against 
him. Said Di Salle, when he discovered 
that there was little else worth saying: 
“All right. boys. Let's go downstairs. The 
spaghetti’s gettin’ cold.” 


Alabama Debate 


Will the South support a Catholic nom- 
inee? On the heels of Alabama Governor 
John Patterson's recent endorsement of 
Jack Kennedy for 1960 came the first 
dark imprints, looming ominously for any 
Catholic candidate. The Alabama Baptist, 
noting that Patterson did not speak for 
1 majority of Alabamans, pronounced 
Kennedy dominated by the 
Catholic hierarchy. And the Methodist 
Christian Advocate, official mouthpiece 
of Alabama's Methodists, denounced Pat- 
terson, conceded that Kennedy was a 
good man but that “the people of Ala- 
bama do not intend to jeopardize 
their democratic liberties by opening the 
doors of the White House to the political 


were 





hopelessly 


machinations of a determined, power- 
hungry Romanist hierarchy.’ 
New York Abrazo 

Boosted and backed by New York's 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, a young 


lawyer who lives in a split-level home in 
a New York City suburb won election 
last week as speaker of the New York 
state assembly, ending the traditional hold 
(69 years) of powerful upstate G.O.P. 
forces on the job. Popular, hard-working 
Winner Joseph F. Carlino, 42, is the son of 
an Italian politician who quit Tammany 
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Hall for Republicanism upon moving the 
family outside the biggest city’s limits to 
Long Island's Long Beach (pop. 31,800). 
Carlino promptly demanded “‘a greater re- 
alization of the problems of the metropoli- 
tan area,” received a vigorous, Latin-style 
abrazo from Rockefeller, who thus seemed 
to embrace the oft-neglected voting pow- 
er of the ever-growing suburbs. 


California Clash 


“You are a damned liar,’ exploded the 
Chief Justice of the United States at 
a Washington cocktail party last week. 
Heads turned amid the crush of Justices, 
Senators, Congressmen and newsmen to 
see Earl Warren face off against Earl 
Mazo, 40, New York Herald Tribune re- 
porter and author of the notably fair- 
minded new biography, Richard Nixon 


a Political and Personal Portrait (see 
Books). 
Minutes after being introduced to 


Mazo, Warren attacked a passage of the 
book that opened up one of the old sores 
of California Republicanism; how Nixon 
won his 1950 Senate race without ever 
being endorsed by name by Republican 
Warren, then California's Governor. Au- 
thor Mazo, complained the Chief Justice, 
was just trying to “promote the presiden- 
tial candidacy of Nixon . I don't care 
what you write about Nixon as long as 
you don’t try to build him up over my 
body.” 

Repeatedly during the 20-minute, 
standing-up conversation, Warren held 
clenched fists before him, handcuffed- 
style, said: “Look, I’m handcuffed, really 
handcuffed.” As Chief Justice, he ex- 
plained, he could not hold news confer- 
ences to refute “lying” stories, was power- 
less to defend himself. “Have you read 
the book?” asked Mazo. When Warren 
admitted that he had only read excerpts 
in Look magazine and some book reviews, 
it was Polish-born, South Carolina-raised 
Earl Mazo who blew up. Said he: “I hope 
to God for the sake of the country that 
your decisions are based on much more 
full and accurate evidence than judg- 
ments on a book you haven't even read.” 
Newsmen who had overheard the conver- 
sation at first agreed that they would con- 
sider it off the record; but the story, too 
intriguing and important to keep quiet, 
was printed two days later, first by Des 
Moines Register and Tribune Correspond- 
ent Clark Mollenhoff. 

Host Barnet Nover, Denver Postman 
and old Washington hand, finally succeed- 
ed in moving Warren and Mazo to a cor- 
ner of the room, where they talked for 
nearly an hour. Finally, Earl Warren put 
his hand on Earl Mazo’s shoulder and 
said, “Come see me sometime to talk 
things over,” and left. 

No-Name Endorsement. Warren’s dis- 
like for “a fellow named Nixon” began 
with Nixon’s first race for Congress in 
Southern California in 1946. It picked 
up steam after Nixon’s election, because 
Warren, in his campaign for Governor, 
was virtually nonpartisan, while Nixon 
was enthusiastically partisan and attract- 
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Wayne Mill 
WarREN & NIXON (1952) 
Handcuffs on the bench. 


ed the support of Southern California 
Republicans who wanted to build a per- 
manent party organization. 

When Nixon made his celebrated race 
for the Senate in 1950 against Democrat 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Governor War- 
ren withheld endorsement until the Nixon 
forces goaded Mrs. Douglas into endors- 
ing Warren's Democratic rival for Gov- 
ernor, Jimmy Roosevelt. Warren then en- 
dorsed Nixon in this wondrous, no-name 
way: “In view of . . . Mrs. Douglas’. . . 
statement, I might ask her how she ex- 
pects I will vote when I mark my ballot 
for U.S. Senator next Tuesday.” 

The big break came in 1952, before the 
Republican National Convention in Chi- 





BIoGRAPHER Mazo 
Words in the corner. 





cago. Warren. as he led the California 
convention eastward by train, had high 
hopes that he might get the presidential 
nomination through an Eisenhower-Taft 
deadlock. (He had been Tom Dewey's 
running mate in 1948.) Nixon, though 
pledged with the California delegation to 
Warren for President, was an active Ei- 
senhower advocate who had also talked 
privately about the vice presidency with 
Ikemen Tom Dewey and Herbert Brow- 
nell, Fresh from Chicago convention head- 
quarters, Nixon swung aboard the War- 
ren train at Denver, began spreading the 
word of Ejisenhower’s growing strength, 
got some Californians to let Warren know 
that they would stick with him only in 
the first ballot, then swing to Ike. The 
threatened rebellion never came off, be- 
cause Eisenhower got the nomination on 
the first ballot. But Earl Warren, bitterly 
disappointed, according to one friend, “to 
his dying day will believe that Nixon sold 
him out.” 

Blackball. Nixon’s view of the rift, 
according to Mazo: “We are not un- 
friendly. We are two individuals going 
our own ways.” Last week the Chicago 
Tribune’s Walter Trohan added another 
note. According to the Tribune, Chief 
Justice Warren in 1957 blackballed an in- 
vitation to Vice President Nixon from 
the American Bar Association to attend 
the celebrated London meeting at which 
more than 3,000 U.S. and British lawyers 
examined the basis of the common law 
(Tre, Aug. 5, 1957). Said Warren, ac- 
cording to the Tribune, to David Max- 
well, then president of the A.B.A.: “If 
you let that fellow in, count me out.” 
The A.B.A. board of governors studied 
the unusual situation, decided not to issue 
the invitation to the Vice President be- 
cause it had already invited and had the 
formal acceptance of Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States. 


CEREMONIES 
49 Stars 


As July 4, 1950 rolled westward from 
the international dateline, U.S. outposts, 
embassies and ships at sea broke out the 
nation’s new 4o-star flag, signaling Alas- 
ka’s entrance into the Union. On Guam 
the Sogth Engineer Battalion, U.S. Army, 
claimed the honor of raising the first 49- 
star flag in the world—a claim sure to be 
hotly contested, At 12:01 a.m. E.D.T., 
the first 49-star flags in the domestic U.S. 
were unfurled from the U.S. Capitol, and 
at Fort McHenry in Baltimore Harbor. 
At the Capitol arm-weary policemen 
raised and lowered 1,072 new flags on four 
flagpoles so that Congressmen could mail 
favored constituents new flags authenti- 
cally flown over Washington in the first 
day; the cops took about 30 seconds to 
clamp each flag to the halyard, haul it up 
and drop it down again into a red, white 
and blue mailing box. 

Next year the whole procedure will 
have to be done all over again, when the 
U.S. unfurls its s5o-star flag in honor of 
Hawaii. 
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Howard Sochurek—Lire 


ComMuUNIst KurusHcnHev & Caprratist HARRIMAN (WITH INTERPRETERS) 


RUSSIA 
The Horse's Mouth 


In the midst of all the glad-handing in 
the supermarkets, the other face of Russia 
came through clear and cold last week 
from Moscow. It was the face of Nikita 
Khrushchev, confident, truculent. uncom- 
promising, as he told W. Averell Harri- 
man, U.S. wartime Ambassador to Russia, 
what he thought of things in a tone that 
Harriman—were he still ambassador— 
would have had to protest. 

Fortnight ago, Khrushchev not 
received Harriman at the Kremlin, but 
drove him out into the country for an 
intimate little dinner with Kozlov, Miko- 
yan and Gromyko. Last week an alarmed 
Harriman cabled significant excerpts of 
the conversation to Washington for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to study, and repeated 
some of them in articles for Lire and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

Our Man in Geneva. The experience 
was something like watching the cold war 
in quick time; in Khrushchev’s dialogue, 
threats followed thaws in a matter of sec- 
onds instead of weeks. Now burbling 
toasts to peace, now bellowing belliger- 
ently, Khrushchev made no secret of his 
cynical contempt for the foreign min- 
isters’ meeting at Geneva. “Gromyko,”” he 
said, pointing to his Foreign Minister sit- 
ting glumly at the foot of the table, “only 
says what we tell him to say. At the next 
Geneva meeting he will repeat what he 
has already told you. If he doesn’t, we will 
fire him and get someone who does.” 

Switching to another mood, Khrushchev 
boasted that “in five to seven years we 
will be stronger than you. We developed 
the hydrogen bomb before you. Our rock- 
ets carry warheads many times larger than 
yours.”’ Later, he mawkishly spoke of the 
man responsible for all this progress, the 
same man that he himself denounced 
three years ago in his dramatic, weepy 
oration to the 20th Party Congress as a 
maniac who had deported, tortured and 
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only 





Like watching the cold war in quick time. 


killed by the millions. Describing Stalin's 
last days, in the first such account ever 
given a Westerner, Khrushchev told Har- 
riman that for three days he. Beria, Bul- 
ganin and Malenkov had kept their vigil at 
Stalin’s dacha while the great man lay in 
a final coma. Suddenly, Stalin awoke, and 
weakly pointing to a picture of a little 
girl feeding a lamb, “indicated by his ges- 
ture that now he was as helpless as the 
lamb. A few minutes later he died. I 
wept,” said Khrushchev. “After all, we 
are all his pupils.” 

"Most Unpopular Man." Once a pupil, 
Khrushchev still seemed to believe all 
that his masters had taught about condi- 
tions in the U.S. “You became so rich,”’ he 
told Harriman, “that until now you have 
been able to bribe or buy off your work- 
ers.” That was why free elections in the 
capitalist world are such a “farce.” Though 
Konrad Adenauer had been elected Chan- 
cellor again and again, Khrushchev seemed 
to think that he was still the “most un- 
popular man in Germany.” His successor 
would soon enough have to reckon with 
the power of Soviet missiles. At one point. 
Khrushchev indulged in a crude bit of 
humor that began, “Look at Adenauer in 
the nude, and you will understand Ger- 
many,” and then went on from there. 

As for West Berlin, the Soviets did not 
give a fig for the city or its 2,200,000 
inhabitants (“We prefer that you feed 
them”). But Khrushchev left no doubt 
that the days of Western “occupation” 
were numbered. “Your generals talk of 
maintaining your position by force. That 
is bluff. If you send in tanks, they will 
burn. If you want war, you can have it, 
but it will be your war. Our rockets will 
fly automatically.” 

The conversation turned to China: no 
nothing would drive Russia and China 
apart. There came another flash of menace 
(and this time what Khrushchev had to 
say was new): 

@ The Soviet Union has now supplied 
Red China with enough rockets to bom- 


bard Formosa. and the Communists have 
now enough firepower to blow the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet out of the straits. 

@ The Soviet Union, already pledged to 
help Red China in case of attack from 
Formosa, is now willing to go a step far- 
ther: should Peking ask, it would help Red 
China in an attack on Formosa. 

Khrushchev’s conduct was so bristling, 
his change of mien so unpredictable, that 
Harriman found himself making what 
seemed at first a contradictory judgment 
on Khrushchev's performance. He is so 
good an actor, reported Harriman, that 
his threats need not be taken at full value; 
yet he was not all bluff either. Above all. 
insisted Harriman, Khrushchev was al- 
ways in “full control of himself”; this was 
no ranting Hitlerian performance. Then 
what did it all add up to? 

Onward & Upward. The Poles have a 
story about how Gomulka once chided 
Khrushchev on blowing so hot and cold. 
“You must not be so inconsistent,” said 
the Pole. “This is no way to deal with the 
West.” To which Khrushchev replied 
“You are wrong, Comrade Gomulka. 
Quite wrong. The West has a variety of 
spokesmen who speak in a variety of ways. 
I must be all of Russia's spokesmen my- 
self.” This story was told again in Lon- 
don last week, where diplomats were still 
dreaming of a white summit. “It is always 
well to travel hopefully,” said the Daily 
Telegraph, “even if you do not expect to 
arrive.” Neither failure to agree at Gene- 
va nor Khrushchev’s contemptuous dis- 
missal of Gromyko as errand boy daunted 
the British; nor were they deterred by 
the evidence that Khrushchev obviously 
thought he had the West in a bind, and 
was in no conciliatory mood. The British 
wanted a summit. 

Planned Bewilderment. The net of the 
week's news from Russia—the alternation 
of menace and smiles—was of course part 
of the familiar Communist tactic of 
planned bewilderment. It came naturally, 
as did Khrushchev’s talk, the eloquence 
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of a demagogue who believes for the mo- 
ment whatever he is saying. But the con- 
tradictoriness of Russian behavior also 
goes deeper than tactics: it reflects two 
contrary strains in Soviet society. The one 
is the Communist self-confidence, cocky, 
aggressive, overriding, ambitious—which 
intends to make difficulties. create ten- 
sions. exploit weaknesses, gain victories. 
The other strain, to which the men in the 
Kremlin must pay attention too, is in the 
Russian people itself: a desire for peace, 
among those who suffered so much in war; 
the desire for progress, for learning new 
techniques, for enjoying comforts, for em- 
ulating the good things in life (reflected 
in Khrushchev’s repeated pledges to 
“overtake” the U.S. in milk, meat and 
industrial goods by 1970). Khrushchev 
played skillfully on both themes—but he 
was also the slave of them. 

After such a performance by Khru- 
shchev, the justification (if there is any) 
for a summit meeting, or for letting Frol 
Kozloy electioneer through U.S. super- 
markets, in the end came down to the 
same thing. It was not the idealistic hope 
of striking fair bargains with unscrupulous 
men, or agreeing for propaganda’s sake to 
platitudes that mocked realities, but the 
need, by continued, patient exposure, to 
correct dangerous misapprehensions about 
the American strength and American 
purpose. 


WEST GERMANY 


Test Case in Berlin 

Without the slightest air of suspense, 
the hand-picked candidate of Konrad 
Adenauer was elected President of West 
Germany last week. He is Heinrich 
Liibke, 64, Adenauer’s obscure Minister 
of Agriculture, who when apprised of his 
nomination last month said: “I don't 
think I am cut out for this very high 
office. I shall have to force myself to 
cope with it.” But, badly split following 
the resounding feud between Adenauer 
and Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
the Christian Democrats were in dire 
need of an uncontroversial candidate for 
the high, if largely ceremonial, office of 
President. 

At first, there had been hints of mutiny 
among Christian Democrats angered by 
Adenauer’s highhanded methods, but in 
the end they were united by their desire 
to hang together and hold office. As 
than a thousand electors gathered 
in the huge, marble Nazi-built East Prus- 
sia Hall in West Berlin, it was clear that 
Christian Democratic ranks were solid. 
Even Liibke’s rival, Socialist Candidate 
Carlo Schmid, 62, hoped Liibke would 
be elected on the first ballot to save 
everybody time and effort. Delegates in 
the humid hall wandered out to the lobby 
for sausages, beer and soft drinks as the 
clerk droned alphabetically through the 
list. Liibke made it on the second ballot. 

The result was considerably less ex- 
citing than the hullabaloo that went on 
outside the hall. Moscow, objecting to 
holding the West German election in 
Berlin, had made noisy threats before- 





more 
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hand, Allied officials nervously watched 
the Autobahnen, expecting some kind of 
traffic obstruction by the Russians, and 
scores of police with walkie-talkies moved 
into position to guard against Communist 
demonstrations at the voting hall. 
Adenauer himself had urged that the 
election not be held in West Berlin, lest 
it give provocation to the Soviets. Simi- 
larly, the U.S. had suggested that the 
votes of West Berlin’s own electors be 
dropped into a separate urn to underline 
the city’s position as a four-power occu- 
pied area; on this “special status” of 
Berlin hangs much of the Western legal 
argument at Geneva. But the boss of 
West Germany's Bundestag, Eugen Ger- 
stenmaier, capturing the mood of many 
patriots, was determined to dramatize 
the opposite—that West Berlin indeed is 
part and parcel of the Federal Republic, 






Will McBride 
ADENAUER & LiBKE 
Not cut out, but ready to cope. 


which, according to a West German Con- 
stitutional Court ruling, it is. 

On the big day, the Communists made 
no trouble, and on the assumption that 
the U.S. would not either, West Berlin 
delegates, on  Gerstenmaier’s orders 
dropped their ballots into the same box 
that their West German colleagues used. 


THE SAARLAND 


Over to Volkswagens 

The last time the Saar “went home” to 
Germany, after a plebiscite in 1935, scar- 
let swastika banners waved, brownshirts 
yelled “Heil Hitler,” and the Fiihrer’s 
guttural shouts rasped from street-corner 
loudspeakers. No such vaunts and threats 
disturbed the sooty serenity of the Saar 
last week when the famed coal and steel 
region on the French border was restored 
a second time to the German economy. 

Now that France and Germany are so 
interlocked by trade agreements and po- 
litical alliance, the Saar and the other 


“lost provinces” have ceased to be war- 
making issues. Politically, the Saar was 
reunited with West Germany in 1957. 
and in the further flowering of European 
friendship it was inevitable that economic 
integration, scheduled for 1960, should 
be advanced to an earlier date. For weeks 
the talk in the Saar’s beerhalls has been 
of Der Tag NX—the day the customs 
barriers between the Saar and Germany 
would be pulled down and moved west 
to the Saar’s French frontier. In anticipa- 
tion of the day when the mark replaced 
the franc, Volkswagen dealers alone 
booked 7,000 advance orders. Also heavy 
were orders for German TV, radio and 
appliances, which are priced 30% to 40% 
lower than French models. 

In agreeing to pull out, the French had 
characteristically bargained for substan- 
tial concessions. Their nearby Lorraine 
steel plants will get 90 million tons of 
high-grade Saar coal at cost over the next 
two decades. The Moselle River is being 
dredged so that Lorraine steel exports, 
floating to sea on the Moselle and the 
Rhine, can compete more advantageously 
with German steel. And the French re- 
served the right to export more than 
$260 million worth of goods duty-free 
into the Saar each year. 

As Der Tag N neared, there was a 
sudden realization by the Saarlanders that 
they would lose many of the social bene- 
fits they had enjoyed under the French 
welfare state. Though it could be argued 
that lower German prices would help 
compensate them, some wage earners 
muttered that their much-prized German 
nationality may cost them as much as 
20% of their pay after taxes. Such com- 
plaints led West German news- 
papers, in commenting on the “Little Re- 
unification” with the Saar, to ask soberly 
whether 17 million East Germans might 
one day be similarly reluctant to give up 
Communist welfare privileges for a free 
economy with higher living standards but 
lacking some state social security bene- 
fits. The difference is that the Saar is 
merely exchanging French rule for Ger- 
man rule, whereas East Germans would 
be switching from totalitarianism to 
something of great price: freedom. 


FRANCE 
Support from the U.S. 


In northern Italy, emerging from the 
dark battleground sepulcher, General 
Charles de Gaulle fortnight ago was seen 
to sway a little and then steady himself 
against the stone portal, A photograph 
shot at that moment was the most com- 
mented-upon picture in the Parisian press 
last week, When so much hangs on one 
man, a whole nation anxiously watches 
him. At 68, Charles de Gaulle’s eyesight 
is failing; without his thick-lensed glasses, 
he often fails to recognize people who 
shake his hand, and he suffers momentary 
blindness when he steps from shadow 
into sunlight, The old soldier maintains 
a killing pace: a vast correspondence, 
reams of official reading matter and con- 
stant travel (this week he is on another 
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trip to Madagascar) that would exhaust 
many a younger man. 

So far Frenchmen were showing a lively 
curiosity about their leader's health but 
no alarm (the Elysée Palace issues no 
bulletins on the President's fitness). He 
is a man under strain, a man who deliber- 
ately isolates himself, unhesitantly sep- 
arating himself from his supporters as 
from his enemies. In foreign affairs he 
has been determined to demand a greater 
say for France in Western councils. Ii 
often annoyed, Washington (like France) 
believes that a difficult De Gaulle is pref- 
erable to a France with no De Gaulle. 

Last week, with this in mind, the U.S. 
decided to give him the kind of public 
backing it has hitherto withheld. To Par- 
is flew U.S. Information Agency Chief 
George V. Allen to address the 5oth an- 
niversary session of the Comité France- 
Amérique. Said Allen: “We believe Gen- 
eral de Gaulle epitomizes much of the 
greatness, the strength of purpose and 
the high dignity of France. We are im- 
mensely heartened by the restored politi- 
cal stability and economic equilibrium of 
France.’ He praised “your initiative in 
creating another community, that of the 
eleven African states and Madagascar 
with France, which has also aroused wide- 
spread acclaim in the U.S.” 

Then George Allen went beyond the ex- 
pected, polite tributes as he moved to 
the delicate subject of Algeria (De Gaulle 
was angered by U.S. abstention on the 
Algerian question in the U.N. last win- 
ter). “We recognize that France faces a 
problem of greater difficulty and com- 
plexity than that which burdens any oth- 
er free nation,” he said. “We welcomed 
the Constantine Plan* as a major step 


Proposed by De Gaulle last October, to put 
$4.8 billion of investment capital into Algeria 
by 1964, providing new housing for a million 
people and expanded schooling to cover two- 
thirds of school-age children 
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forward. We welcomed your affirmation 
of the reality of an ‘Algerian personali- 
ty," adding, “We sincerely hope that 
an equitable and liberal solution—one 
that will maintain French ties to Algeria 
—will be found. In his efforts to achieve 
this solution, President de Gaulle has the 
wholehearted support of the U.S.” 

Though Allen insisted afterwards (as 
diplomats will) that he had said nothing 
new, and that the U.S, had long backed 
French efforts for a liberal solution in 
Algeria, the Parisian press bannered his 
words across their front pages and took 
them as an augury of U.S. support in 
the next Algeria debate in the U.N. come 
September. 


GHANA 
Opposition in Flight 


In the two years since it became an 
independent state, Ghana has moved far- 
ther and farther away from the demo- 
cratic principles that its leaders presum- 
ably learned under British tutelage. Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah’s government 
has clamped 41 supporters of the opposi- 
tion United Party in jail under Ghana’s 
Preventive Detention Act. Last week the 
harassed United Party suffered a further 
jolt: its parliamentary leader, Oxford- 
educated Dr. Kofi Busia, 46, turned up 
in England and said he might not return 
to his homeland. 

For weeks Nkrumah’s government had 
been trying unsuccessfully to tie the quiet, 
scholarly Busia to an alleged plot to as- 
sassinate the Prime Minister. A three-man 
investigating commission failed to im- 
plicate Busia in its report, and an English 
lawyer on the commission went farther, 
questioned whether there had even been 
an assassination plot. Knowing that Busia 
planned to make a three-month summer 
tour of Europe and resenting anti- 
Nkrumah remarks he had made abroad in 
the past, the government fortnight ago 
issued a white paper decreeing that “per- 
sons in Dr. Busia’s position who go abroad 
and deliberately make false statements 

. . shall be put on trial for their offense 
and their conduct thus publicly exposed.” 

Busia had heard that police were on the 
lookout for him to seize his passport, and 
slipped quietly out of Ghana and into 
Sierra Leone, boarded a ship for England. 
His wife and children had gone aboard 
the ship earlier at the Ghana seaport of 
Takoradi. In England, Busia opened up 
on Nkrumah. “In Ghana,” he said, “you 
take a big risk in being a member of the 
opposition. The real question is whether it 
is possible to maintain an effective, worth- 
while opposition in the circumstances 
created by the Ghana government.” 

Would he go back? He was considering 
the offer of a professorship at The Hague’s 
Institute of Social Studies, but he said, 
“I would be prepared to go back if there 
were any chance of democracy.” 

Ghana was given its independence in 
1957, accompanied by many earnest 
wishes that it would carry on the demo- 
cratic heritage from Britain. It had an elite 
of educated intellectuals and the begin- 
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nings of a two-party system. But on the 
ground that its authority had to be estab- 
lished in the hinterland, Nkrumah set out 
to create a personality cult around him- 
self. Monuments were built to him, streets 
and squares renamed after him, coins 
minted with his portrait. But he was not 
content to prevail over feudalistic chiefs. 
By means of repressive legislation and 
arbitrary police acts, he has set out to 
eradicate any possibility of an effective 
two-party system. Authoritarian rule, say 
some of his sympathizers, is inevitable in 
this stage of Africa’s evolution. This may 
prove to be the fact, but Ghana was one 
place where the opposite once gave the 
most promise of being true. 


ITALY 
The Reckless Road to Rome 


More than 2,000 years ago, Roman 
traffic—the noise and tangle of horses, 
carriages, pedestrians, lurching palanquins 

so beset Julius Caesar that he angrily 
decreed that no loaded wagons could pass 
through the city by daylight. In these 
same unwidened streets, 250,000 cars, 
buses, motorcycles, Vespas and Lambret- 
tas now beset lesser men than Caesar. 
Untrammeled by any of the usual con- 
ventions of the motorized world, Italians 
mount their vehicles like men possessed 
and ride off to bellowing, bumper-to- 
bumper battle. 

For in Italy the law of the road has 
been the law of the jungle. Last year 
police watched helplessly as the exuberant 
drivers of Italy’s 1,400,000 automobiles 
piled up in ,oce serious accidents and 
killed 7,145 people—a death rate, con- 
sidering the per capita number of vehicles, 
nine times that of the U.S. Romans 
jested that a driver could be jailed only 
for rape or failing to yield to the man on 
the right. Italy had no speed limits in 
towns or out, no right to suspend licenses, 
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no rules about passing or sticking closely 
to the right side of the road. One driver 
killed five people in five separate acci- 
dents and never even paid a heavy fine. 
Pope Pius XII himself used to urge on 
his chauffeur with a stop watch, clocking 
his Cadillac runs from the Vatican to rural 
Castel Gandolfo. Usually, the smaller the 
car the more audacious the driver, who is 
given to cutting in and out of behemoth 
trucks, passing on curves, busily proving 
that no man is his superior simply because 
he has more horses under the hood. 

Last week, in the first major attempt 
since Caesar to rein Roman recklessness 
on the road, Minister of Public Works 
Giuseppe Togni put in force a new traffic 
code. Its 146 articles require Italian driv- 
ers to observe 30 m.p.h. speeds in cities 
stop and look before turning onto state 
highways. make right turns only from 
the right lane, stop if their vehicle hits 
a pedestrian (under the old law hit-and- 
run drivers could avoid being held without 
bail if they successfully hid out for the 
first 24 hours before reporting an acci- 
dent). It also subjects them to heavier 
fines and possible loss of after 
three offenses. 

Though Italian drivers 
grumbled (“Our licenses are 
mercy of the bureaucracy 


Giorno ) 


license 


immediately 
now at the 
headlined // 
the new laws are admittedly far 
short of what is needed. Licensing of 
Vespa and motorcycle drivers, compulsory 
insurance, automobile inspections. are still 
only a dream. The most glaring omis- 
sion is any speed limit for Italy’s open- 
country antostrade. Recently, on the 
Milan-Bergamo superhighway, a 
man noticed two English tourists, their 
Austin parked on the shoulder, waving 
and cheering as Italian cars hurtled by. 
He stopped and asked them what they 
were doing. “Why, cheering the race, of 
course, Isn’t this the Mille Miglia?” 


BELGIUM 
A Ray of Sun from Rome 


“Oh, that’s Paola,” said the young Ro- 
man princess haughtily when the visiting 
Prince Albert of Liége younger 
brother of Belgium's King Baudouin 
made his first discreet inquiry last No- 
vember. “She is nice, but so shy that you 
hardly know whether she’s around or not.” 
By the time Prince Albert got back from 
Rome after attending the coronation of 
Pope John XXIII, all the world knew that 
Paola was around. The gossipists reported 
that Albert had fallen in love with her at 
first sight, proposed to her at second. Last 
week the people of Brussels clianted her 
name, and the bells of the churches ac- 
claimed her marriage. 

Echoes of Misfortune. To the Belgians, 
who have been waiting a bit impatiently 
for their glum bachelor King to get mar- 
ried, Paola seemed the perfect answer to 
the national yearning for a royal romance. 
Blonde, gracious and 21, she is descended 
from one of Italy’s oldest noble families 
the daughter of the late aviation ace, the 
Prince Fulco Ruffo di Calabria, Duke of 
Guardia Lombarda and Count of Sinopoli. 


police- 
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At first, there had been a fuss by Belgian 
Socialists over whether the Pope should 
marry them because the constitution pre- 
sumably required a civil ceremony on 
Belgian soil. The Pope himself had gently 
ended the fuss by withdrawing his offer 
(Tre, June 15). Nor was this the last 
of the misfortunes that dog the 
royal family. 

"Diplomatic Illness." Socialists object- 
ed in Parliament to giving the prince an 
annual allowance of $70,000. Ex-King 
Leopold's brother Charles, who served as 
regent during the war and openly opposed 
Leopold’s return to the throne. flatly re- 
fused to attend the wedding. Leopold's un- 
popular morganatic wife, the handsome 
Princess Liliane, having been shunted from 
a lead car to a back car and then to a lead 
car again, seemed about to suffer from 


Jelgian 


“diplomatic illness” on the big day, but 
was finally content with limousine No. 4 
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And outside, 


and ex-King Umberto of 
companion. 

At last, in the mirrored, gold and white 
Empire Hall of the royal palace, the 
burgomaster of Brussels performed the 
civil ceremony. Then the entourage—one 
King, two ex-Kings, nine princes, twelve 
princesses and the royal family’s one pri- 
vate guest, Bishop Fulton Sheen of Man- 
hattan (a close friend of Leopold's and 
Liliane’s) through the cheering 
streets to the five-century-old St. Gu- 
dule Church. There a shaky but beautiful 
bride, alternating between stifled giggles 
and a grim, nervous but hand- 
some groom ina resplendent new uniform 
of a naval commander, heard themselves 


Italy as her 


-drove 


and sobs 





for the second time pronounced man and 
wife. “Italy,” said the gallant old ($5) 





Cardinal van Roey to the new Princess of 
Liége, “ 
its beautiful sun and a reflection of its 
ardent soul.” And outside, the 
roared: “Paola! Paola! Paola!” 


sends you to Belgium as a ray of 


people 


EGYPT 


The New Revolution 

July is the month of two big revolu- 
tionary anniversaries in the Middle East 
Egypt's seventh and Iraq's first. As the 
anniversaries approached, President Nas- 
ser's associates reported him increasingly 
concerned lest Iraq’s young revolution, 
despite its domestic troubles, should be 
too much of an encouragement to other 
restless Arabs, particularly in his own 
neighboring northern province of Syria. 
Last week, accepting this challenge to his 
claim to Arab leadership, Nasser pro- 
claimed that the real revolution in Egypt 
is only now about to begin. 

“I feel that we have only scratched the 
door of revolution,” announced Nasser in 
an interview with his newspaper Al Ah- 
ram, “‘When the tide of aggression receded 
from our land, this was the first thing that 
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came to my view: the time had come for 
real revolutionary action.”’ Nasser con- 
that when he came to power in 
his revolutionary group of army 
fully understood what 
they were working for. But after the Suez 
invasion, said he, they saw clearly that the 
job was to create a wholly new “coopera- 
tive socialist and democratic society.” In 
the “radical change’ about to begin, an- 
nounced Nasser, the United Arab Repub 
lic will double its national income, elimi- 
nate strife between classes, provide equal 
opportunity for all. 

In his new campaign for competitive 
coexistence with Iraq, Nasser was able to 
take advantage of another set of coexist- 
ing competitors. Already accepting Soviet 
aid to build his Aswan Dam, Nasser last 
week signed an $8,000,000 agreement with 
the U.S. to resume the technical-aid pro- 
gram broken off in the Suez crisis of 1956. 

He brought this off even while showing 
a characteristic burst of intransigence over 


fessed 
1952, 


officers had not 
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Suez. U.N. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold flew to Cairo to discuss release 
of the Danish freighter 7nge Toft, seized 
by his Suez Canal officials last May for 
carrying Israeli cement and potash des- 
tined for Hong Kong and Tokyo. On the 
morning of Hammarskiold’s arrival, Nas- 
ser’s Al Ahram printed Nasser’s declara- 
tion that the U.A.R. would hold the /nge 
Toft’s cargo on the ground (rejected by 
the U.N. Security Council's decision in 
1951) that his country was in “a state of 
war” with Israel. Beneath the autographed 
pictures of Nehru, Tito, Chou En-lai and 
of Hammarskjold himself, Nasser and the 
Secretary General talked for three hours. 
Then the Secretary General left, tight- 
lipped, for Geneva. 


IRAQ 
Drop That Gun, Commie 


The logical next step in Premier Karim 
Kassem’s squeeze on the Communists was 
to deprive them of the guns with which 
they might one day shoot their way to 
power. This he tried to do last week, or- 
dering a three-year prison sentence and 
$450 fine for anyone caught with firearms 
in his possession, Doubtless many an il- 
legal pistol remained hidden under mat- 
tresses, but at least Communist mobs 
would henceforth be discouraged from 
roaming the streets waving their weapons 
in open intimidation. 

Though asked to lay down their arms, 
the Communists are not prepared to give 
up their struggle. They are in the delicate 
position of supporting Kassem’s regime 
while trying to capture it. Last week, ig- 
noring Kassem’s pointed request that par- 
ty activities cease, the Communists an- 
nounced formation of a National Union 
Front, which includes themselves, fellow 
travelers from Kurdish parties, and what 
they called some dissident elements from 
the National Democratic Party (which 
had taken Kassem’s hint and ceased poli- 
ticking). On behalf of this Front, the 
Communists were once again demanding 
seats in the Cabinet. “This represents a 
historic turning point in the evolution of 
our patriotic movement,” cried Baghdad's 
Communist mouthpiece, /ttihad al Shaab 
—and then waited to see how Kassem 
would react to their patriotism. 


ISRAEL 
The Ghost Goes East 


In Israel, where no party has a majority 
and the government must rule by coali- 
tion, the junior partners usually find an 
issue to quarrel about shortly before elec- 
tion time in order to break away from 
the coalition and be free to campaign 
on their own. Last week, as the days 
drew nearer to the November elections, 
two left-wing parties in Premier David 
Ben-Gurion’s four-party coalition found a 
really emotion-charged issue to fight 
about: Israel's deal to sell $3,300,000 
worth of grenade launchers to West Ger- 
many (Time, July 6). This is a lively 
subject in a nation that remembers Nazi 
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concentration camps and frowns on play- 
ing Wagner on the radio. 

In one of the most powerful parlia- 
mentary speeches of his career, white- 
thatched old (72) Ben-Gurion, dressed 
in his familiar open-necked shirt, assailed 
his critics for deliberately stirring up 
anti-German feeling. He cited Cabinet 
minutes to show that the leftist parties’ 
leaders approved last December the deal 
they now denounced as “selling arms 
to the devil.” 

Cried B-G: “Do not defile the memory 
of the slaughtered millions in the cam- 
paign you have started here, which every- 
one knows is an electoral campaign.” De- 
fending the contract, he said: “I have 
learned one thing from the appalling 
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atrocities of Hitler: to make every pos- 
sible effort to prevent such a disaster 
falling on the people of Israel. For al- 
though Hitler was defeated, his disciples 
in the Middle East still live, and it is 
they who rule in the Arab countries that 
surround us. Israel does not belong to any 
alliance. We, more than any other nation, 
need friends. The Germany of today is 
not the Germany of Hitler, and I refer to 
the geopolitical transformation that has 
taken place in Western Europe. It is our 
duty to adopt all measures to safeguard 
our peace and security.” 

With the help of the conservative Gen- 
eral Zionists, B-G carried his vote 57 to 
45. But the two leftist parties in his 
coalition voted against the motion. Lack- 
ing constitutional power to sack members 
of his own Cabinet, but denouncing what 
he called a “breach of faith” by the 
four leftist ministers, B-G stormed out 
of a Cabinet session roaring: “This is the 
last time I sit with them.” At week’s end 
he resigned, as he.had six times be- 
fore in the past eleven years. By law, 
ministers are then supposed to stay on as 


a caretaker government until the next 
elections. In this case, unforgiving Pre- 
mier Ben-Gurion might designate the four 


leftists as ministers without portfolio 
so that he can keep them out of his 
Cabinet meetings. 


RED CHINA 
Believe the U.N.? 


OUTPUT RISE IN RED CHINA LEADS 
WORLD, said the headline in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and if the statistics were 
to be believed, it was no exaggeration. 
Last week, in its annual World Economic 
Survey, the United Nations proclaimed 
(and the Herald Tribune published) that 
Red China’s industrial and agricultural 
output fer 1958 had jumped 65% over 
the year before. Even making allowances 
for statistical overenthusiasm, the U.N. 
still estimated that the increase in na- 
tional product “seems to have been of the 
order of 50%.” While the U.S. gross na- 
tional product dropped nearly 1%, accord- 
ing to the figures, China’s national product 
had shot up five times as fast as that of 
the Soviet Union. “It is noteworthy.” 
added the experts, “that the rate of out- 
put of crops was obtained without any 
appreciable increase in the sown area.” 

The U.N. being the U.N., staff econo- 
mists find it hard to question the word of 
member governments, and even harder to 
check up on nonmember Peking. Western 
observers clustered in Hong Kong, how- 
ever, were frankly skeptical of the U.N. 
findings. All along they were suspicious of 
Peking’s 1958 claims and even more leery 
of Peking’s blithe boast that in 1959 pro- 
duction would go up another 40%. Red 
China’s government is now reporting 
droughts and pestilence and—in Kwang- 
tung province—the “worst flood of the 
century” (Time, July 6). And at the very 
moment that Shanghai was boasting that 
each of its inhabitants would be getting 
nearly four times as much food this year, 
travelers reported that even in the best 
hotels meat and eggs were hard to come 
by, and that in other cities the ration of 
meat, sugar and fish had been cut. As for 
Red China’s great “leap forward” in steel, 
to a large extent accomplished by back- 
yard amateur furnaces for smelting pig 
iron, Peking’s official People’s Daily was 
now complaining that some provinces of 
the country were able to use only about 
half of it. 

Fortnight ago, at an “extraordinary 
meeting” in Shanghai, party secretaries 
from 37 major cities met with Vice Premier 
Li Hsien-nien to cope with a new crisis. 
Henceforth, the Vice Premier declared, city 
dwellers would start growing their own 
food on the “large tracts of land on the 
outskirts” of town. To outsiders, the an- 
nouncement meant two things, one as 
grim as the other: 1) the start of the long 
postponed campaign to force the cities 
into the kind of anthill communes that 
now blight the countryside, and 2) tacit 
confirmation of the many reports that 
the people in Red China’s cities are going 
hungry. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The Puritan Crusade 
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OpruM SMOKERS IN VIET NAM 
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INDONESIA 
Whispers in Djakarta 
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whimsical administration. An overworked 
printing press has lately shot the rupiah 
(legally pegged at 11.40 to the dollar) as 
high as 200 on the black market. Com- 
modity prices have risen 40% since Jan- 
uary. And while its economy was deterio- 
rating at an accelerated rate, its politics 
and its government were at a standstill. 

Last week, after 68 days’ gadding about 
the world, from Stockholm to Hollywood, 
from anti-Communist Turkey to Commu- 
nist Viet Nam, jovial President Sukarno 
flew back to his stricken land. Anticipat- 
ing his arrival, army commanders con- 
verged on the capital, took rooms in the 
rambling red brick Hétel des Indes, dis- 
cussed the situation far into the night. 
Strongly supporting their chief of staff, 
Lieut. General Abdul Haris Nasution, 40, 
the officers still seem eager to seek a 
workable partnership with Sukarno. Urg- 
ing a return to the President’s 1945 con- 
stitution and a further dose of “guided” 
democracy, they demanded a more 
streamlined administration—under army 
control—to get the economy back on 
its feet. 

Sukarno appeared totally unconcerned 
at a reception in his splendid white palace 
on the evening of his arrival. Sitting on a 
brocaded sofa, he chatted with politicians 
and children, completely ignored General 
Nasution and his restive colonels across 
the room. 

Two days later able General Nasution 
summoned a rare press conference, ad- 
mitted that he had not yet been able 
to speak to the President, but insisted 
confidently that in the next Cabinet “the 
army will have more control over se- 
curity and economic affairs.” At week’s 
end, President Sukarno visibly reasserted 
his power by decreeing the end of the 
Constituent Assembly and seizing dicta- 
torial powers. 


NEPAL 
Democracy Comes at Midnight 


The arrival of democracy last week in 
Nepal's capital of Katmandu had a Hima- 
layan flavor all its own. After an endless, 
crowded tea party on the green lawn of 
the royal palace, the new Cabinet finally 
assembled an hour before midnight in a 
palace hall dimly lit by five huge chande- 
liers ( Katmandu is often short of electric 
power). Advised by his court astrologers 
that the time was right, King Mahendra, 
39, tose from his silver and red velvet 
throne and swore into office Prime Minis- 
ter B. P. Koirala and 19 other ministers. 
Then everyone present raced across town 
through streets swarming with mosquitoes 
for the swearing-in of the 10g successful 
candidates in Nepal's first elections for 
M.P.s. More than half belong to the 
Prime Minister's Nepali Congress Party, 
but included is a vociferous handful of 
Communists. 

Prisoner King. That democracy arrived 
at all was remarkable, for the 9,000,000 
people of Nepal have spent only the last 
eight years in the 20th century. Before 
that, the nation was a feudal state gov- 
erned by the Ranas, a ruthless family of 
hereditary Prime Ministers who kept the 
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King a prisoner. It was said that when a 
Rana had amassed a $30 million fortune 
as Prime Minister, he was expected to 
pass the job on to his nearest male rela- 
tive. In 1951 the Ranas were overthrown 
with surprising ease, and the Kings of 
Nepal came into their own. A democratic 
constitution, with points of resemblance 
to the legal systems of Britain, India and 
the U.S., was drawn up, and elections held 
last spring. 

Enterprising King Mahendra and Prime 
Minister Koirala are agreed on the need 
to put their chaotic country to rights. 
Tawny-skinned and brown-eyed, with a 
thin face and frame like that of Frank 
Sinatra, Prime Minister Bishweshwar Pra- 
sad Koirala was born at Banaras, India 


Don Connery 
Prime MINISTER KOIRALA 


Eight years in the 20th century. 


in 1914, where his articulate professional 
father had fled the wrath of the Ranas. 
Graduating from the University of Cal- 
cutta with a law degree, Koirala joined 
Nehru and Gandhi in the fight for Indian 
independence, was jailed for 24 years by 
the British. With the downfall of the 
Ranas, he returned to Nepal with his older 
half brother, M. P. Koirala, over whom he 
later triumphed in a struggle for power. 
Verbal Contact. Prime Minister Koi- 
rala is articulately Western in thought 
(his favorite author: French Novelist Al- 
bert Camus) and has an informal ability 
to get things done that is rare in inefficient 
Nepal. A political opponent says: “He 
keeps his word; that’s what counts most.” 
The Prime Minister can expect continuing 
help from India in money and technicians 
because Nepal, on the border of Tibet, is 
a strategic mountain barrier to Red Chi- 
nese expansion. The U.S. is supporting 
road-building projects, developing civil 
aviation, and setting up a radio commu- 
nication net to bring Katmandu into ver- 
bal contact with the rest of the country. 
The Soviet Union has promised Nepal a 
new hydroelectric plant and factories for 
refining sugar and making cigarettes. Both 


the Soviet Union and the U.S. are rushing 
to get into Katmandu first with a fully 
staffed embassy. 

Sharing the vaguely socialist views of 
India’s Nehru, but “with room for free- 
enterprise capitalism,” the energetic Prime 
Minister recognizes Communists as his 
enemies at home and Red China as his 
enemy abroad; in typical Red “carto- 
graphic aggression,” Chinese maps lay 
claim to large chunks of Nepal. Not long 
ago, Koirala declared that “the Tibetan 
tragedy was an Asian parallel to the Hun- 
garian annihilation.” Nehru has not been 
heard to say as much about either Tibet 
or Hungary. 


OKINAWA 
Death from the Sky 


As Captain John G. Schmitt Jr., 34, 
of Chalmers, Ind. was flying over the 
island of Okinawa one morning last week, 
the fire warning light flashed in his F-100 
Super Sabre, was followed by a violent 
explosion, A ten-year veteran of jet flying 
assigned to Okinawa’s Kadena Air Force 
Base, Schmitt managed to head his 
crippled plane away from the densely 
populated city of Ishikawa (pop. 30,- 
coo) before he bailed out. But the pilot- 
less ship suddenly veered, headed straight 
for the modern, U.S.-built Miyamori 
School, where 1,306 Okinawan children 
were having their morning milk break. 

One of the children glanced out the 
schoolhouse window, saw the plane and 
screamed, “Air raid!” The pupils dropped 
to the floor as the plane grazed the 
schoolhouse roof, showered glass on the 
children, spewed flaming gasoline on an 
older school building next door, and blew 
up with a roar that sent burning wreckage 
raining through a ten-block area of flimsy 
wood-and-paper houses. 

In the holocaust that followed, help 
came quickly and heroically from U.S. 
servicemen. A marine rushed through a 
solid wall of flame to rescue a little girl. 
Others made a firebreak to contain the 
flames. A thousand servicemen swarmed 
to the scene, clawed through hot rubble 
with their bare hands. Twenty-five heli- 
copters shuttled the injured to hospitals. 
A jet plane flew in from Japan with 
35,000 units of tetanus serum to combat 
infection. Claims commissioners, given 
orders to “cut all red tape,”’ quickly went 
to work compensating families for de- 
stroyed property. Shelter was found for 
the homeless. But, despite all efforts, 16 
people died (twelve of them children) 
and 121 were injured. 

Captain Schmitt, officially absolved of 
blame in the crash, offered his apologies 
to the townspeople, through the press, 
and 35 airmen attended Buddhist funeral 
services for the children, Though Kame- 
jiro Senaga, leader of the pro-Communist 
Minren Party, tried to make political 
capital out of the accident, no one else 
did, and most Okinawans seemed genuine- 
ly impressed by U.S. rescue efforts fol- 
lowing the crash. And any critics would 
have to ignore a startling safety record: 
the crash caused the first Okinawan fatal- 
ities in 14 years of U.S. occupation. 
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DoMINICAN TRUJILLO 
Defense seemed logical. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
Shouting War 


The hot winds of war scudded across 
the Caribbean last week. For the most 
part, it was a shouting war, between the 
Dominican Republic and Cuba. It was, in 
a way, a shooting war too, as Dictator 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo sent a 350-man 
force into the hills around the Dominican 
Republic town of Constanza to hunt down 
20-odd survivors of a Cuba-based airborne 


rebellion (Time, July 6). At the same 
time, Trujillo readied his guns—and 
bought new ones—to fight off a new in- 


vasion he said was headed his way from 
Cuba and Venezuela. 

Gunrunners. There were arms aplenty 
available for the purpose, even though 
Washington has embargoed all weapons 
shipments to the Caribbean, except for 
Haiti, caught between Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic. In Miami last week, 
U.S. Supervising Customs Agent Joseph 
A. Fortier reported as a matter of fact 
that the arms business is booming. Many 
of the arms are bought in Northern cen- 
ters, such as Newark, New York and Chi- 
cago, but almost all of them are shipped 
through Miami. For lack of an adequate 
staff, says Fortier, four out of every five 
shipments got through. 

In London, Fidel Castro's ambassador 
said that Trujillo has organized an arms- 
buying network across Europe, North 
Africa and the U.S.* Trujillo is believed 
to have agents and transshippers in Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, Tunis, London, New 
York and Rome, negotiating for bazookas, 
bazooka ammunition, tanks, armored cars, 
field artillery, shells, even British Vampire 
jets. He is said to be recruiting 
mercenaries, including some from Franco's 
Spain, who are flown via Bermuda, mani- 
fested as farm laborers. Reacting to the 


also 





* One of the buyers named by the Cuban en- 
voy: Colonel Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, the 
Black Eagle of Harlem,” v started a spec- 
tacular career by stunt parachuting over Har- 


lem in red tights, playing a saxophor 
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THE 
HEMISPHERE 


Castro ambassador’s statement in London, 
the Dominican envoy there agreed that it 
was “most logical” for a country to build 
a force to defend its shores. 

Rifle Toters. Last week, as Trujillo 
guided U.S. newsmen to bloodstained 
landing beaches and through military in- 
stallations, he bragged of his strength. He 
has 25 regulars under arms, he said, 
and another oo men with military 
training who could readily be called up. 
His fast frigates and whining jets patrol 
both his own coasts and those of next- 
door Haiti, and he has a special Anti- 
Communist Foreign Legion of ex-army 
men, ready to march into Haiti if anti- 
Trujillo invaders land there. 

Cuba’s Fidel Castro and his bearded 
rebels are probably not up to Trujillo’s. 
Castro’s warriors carry good U.S. arms, 
number 25,000. His defection-ridden air 
force includes 18 B-26s, seven T-33 Lock- 
heed jet trainers, no jet fighters. 

Peacemakers. At his press conference 
last week, President Eisenhower said that 
“there is no sense closing our eyes to the 
situations in Central America and the 
Caribbean; but we do look primarily to 
the OAS to take the initiative, otherwise 
we again could be called dollar im- 
perialists or something else of that kind.” 

Trujillo, who had already charged at 
the U.N. that 25 Soviet “guerrilla war- 
fare experts” were training 3,000 men in 
Pinar del Rio for Castro's Caribbean “sub- 
versive activities,” reacted quickly. He 
had his OAS delegate demand a special 
session of the OAS council to ask for an 
investigation. Castro snapped back angrily 
that he would permit no “interference” 
in his territory by OAS. 


CUBA 
Toward Dictatorship 


One of the authentic heroes of the 
Castro rebellion was a beardless, unos- 
tentatious young flyer named Pedro Luis 
Diaz Lanz. He flew weapons from the 
U.S. to Fidel Castro, took Manuel Ur- 
rutia, the man who later became Cuba's 
President, into the Sierra Maestra, served 
after the rebellion as Castro’s personal 
pilot. Just five days after victory, Castro 
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Cupan Castro 
Offense was natural. 


appointed Diaz Lanz to command the 
Cuban air force. 

Last week Pilot Diaz Lanz, returning 
to air-force headquarters from sick leave 
discovered that he had been superseded. 
The armed forces high command, headed 
by Fidel Castro’s left-wing brother Raul, 
had appointed as operating chief of the 
air force Major Juan Almeida, a foot 
soldier who savvies nothing of planes, 
much about Communism and the party 
line. Saying that “those who love liberty 
cannot any dictatorial system, 
especially Communism,” Diaz Lanz an- 
nounced that he was resuming command. 
The dispute went before Fidel Castro, 
and in the ensuing shouting match, Cas- 
tro confirmed that Almeida would run 
the air force. 

Diaz Lanz wrote a farewell letter to 
President Urrutia: “All those actions 
against me are due exclusively to the 
fact that I have always opposed an atti- 
tude which permits Communists to take 
prominent positions within the rebel 
army.” The weakling President replied: 
‘I absolutely reject Communist ideol- 
ogy,” but within moments the palace 
recalled the letter, issued a substitute 
omitting Urrutia’s anti-Communist state- 
ment. The government launched a nation- 
wide man hunt for anti-Communist Diaz 
Lanz, but he got away, probably to 
Miami. 

A Political Army. Diaz Lanz’s charge 
is backed by a growing pile of evidence. 
Raul Castro, traveler behind 
the Iron Curtain commander of 
Cuba's armed fore es, boasts: ‘We are a 
political army. We fought to transform 
the economic and social structure of the 
nation.” Assisting Ratl are Reds or pinks 
in top army including the army 
inspector general, the commander of Ha 
vana’s La Cabafia fortress, the command- 
er of La Cabana’s 7th Regiment, the 
army legal chief in Oriente, the military 
commander of Las Villas district. 

The Red daily Hoy is distributed free 
at army camps. At Camp Libertad near 
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With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 


in six fields of industry which are vital to 
the welfare and progress of mankind. 


| Havana, recruits are herded into the 
post movie theater (named after Charlie 
Chaplin) to see Red-line films. La Cabana 
men are told in the booklet, Objectives 
and Problems of the Cuban Revolution, 
that “the large North American com- 
panies continually used [the old Cuban 
army] to smother the protests of Cuban 
workers.” At Camp Libertad the Eco- 
nomic Bulletin teaches troops that “the 
socialist system, the most advanced 
known, eliminates exploitation of man 
by man.” 

“With Machetes."’ Castro more and 
more needs a strong political army be- 
cause his half-baked reform ideas, skill- 
fully shaped by Communists, are divid- 
ing Cuba along class-struggle lines. Last 
week bands of oppositionists were re- 
ported gathering in the hills of eastern 
Oriente and western Pinar del Rio prov- 
inces, and there were large troop move- 
ments up and down the island. 

On one of his marathon TV interviews 
(five hours, from 10:30 p.m. to 3:30 
a.m.), Castro resumed his attacks on 
the U.S., saying, “International interests 
want to crush the Cuban revolution, 
which is an example for the rest of Latin 
America.” He waved the specter of class 
war, warning that he has summoned half 
a million peasants “with their machetes” 
to Havana on July 26. The picture that 
came off the screen was that of a fanatic 
heading for a leftist dictatorship. 





Five Months of Deterioration 
This week, 760,000 of Cuba's 2.300,000- 
man labor force—roughly one-third—are 


without work. With the sugar cut and 
milled, 200,000 seasonally employed cane 
cutters and millworkers will join the 


400,000 Cubans chronically unemployed 
and the 160,000 workers made jobless by 
the construction slowdown. Says a Ha- 
vana businessman: “The country is going 
broke in a hell of a hurry.” Said a sugar 
broker; “Cuba is being reduced from a 
dirst-rate nation with a sound peso to a 
third-rate nation.” 

The statistics of the first five months 
of this year compared with the same 
five war-filled months last year show far- 
reaching deterioration: 

@ Havana province construction permits 
fell 63°, undercut by Castro’s law reduc- 
ing rents up to 50%. 
@ Nationwide cement sales dropped 50%. 
g Sales of small appliances, car parts and 
other i are down as much as 
27%, while sales of necessities, ¢.g., 
and drugs, just hold their own. 
@ Big, long-term purchases reflecting con- 
fidence in the future, such as automobiles 
and heavy machinery, are off 20°% to 50%. 
Q U.b. investment, which rose $25 million 
(to a total of $850 million) even in the 
war year of 1958, has virtually stopped. 
Q Tourism, such a bright prospect that 
three big new hotels opened for the 
1957-58 season, is nearly dead, with 60% 
to 80% of the rooms empty. The largest 
hotels are running up to $100.000 a month 
in the red; Havana-Miami airlines traffic 
is Off 20%. 
Net effect 


necessities 
food 


has been to increase the 
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very problem—unemployment—that Cas- 
tro promises to attack through land re- 
form. As Puerto Rico, Brazil and other 
Latin American states have discovered, 
the fastest. surest way to provide mass 
high-income employment is’ industrializa- 
tion; all of Fidel Castro’s measures so far 
have scared off the capital that builds fac- 
tories. Last week, deeply concerned that 
for the masses his revolution is coming to 
equal joblessness, Castro announced that 
during the next six months he will spend 
$135 million on public works to build 
roads, parks, bridges. schools and hospitals. 

So far, the economic effect of Fidel 
Castro's promises has been to worsen the 
plight of the Cuban people. 


BERMUDA 


Integration 

Bermuda businessmen, long reluctant to 
jeopardize revenue from discrimination- 
prone U.S, tourists, last week let down 
most of the island’s social color bars. Top 
hotels—Belmont Manor, Castle Harbour, 
Princess, Elbow Beach, Inverurie, St. 
George—announced their intention “to ac- 
cept reservations for dining, dancing and 
entertainment from local residents with- 
out discrimination,” and to allow visiting 
(but not resident ) Negroes in rooms. Most 
smaller hotels, nightclubs and restaurants 
followed suit; movie theaters abandoned 
segregated seating. Bermuda's 28,000 Ne- 
groes (in a population of 45,000) won 
their new gains through a boycott of 
movie houses. White Bermudians decided 
it was better to make concessions than to 
provoke racial conflict that would damage 
the island's reputation as a tourist spot. 


CANADA 
Starfighters for NATO 


Confronted with any number of good 
causes to spend money on, appalled by 
the swift obsolescence of military hard- 
ware, even faintly hoping that a cold war 
thaw might resolve the question, Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker'’s government 
delayed for months a $350 million de- 
cision; whether to replace the outmoded 
Sabre day fighters flown by eight of Can- 
ada’s twelve NATO squadrons in Europe. 
Ottawa's long irresolution spurred a mild 
rash of public and private talk that Can- 
ada should spend the money on aid to 
underdeveloped nations instead—to the 
extent that a discomfited Diefenbaker, 
while collecting an honorary degree at 
Michigan State last month, felt compelled 
to reaflirm unwavering support for NATO. 

Last week his Tory government made 
good his word by announcing that it will 
order up to 250 Lockheed F-104G Star- 
fighters. to be made under license in 
Canada. The Starfighter holds both the 
world’s official speed (1,404 m.p.h.) and 
airplane altitude (91,249 ft.) records, fills 
the bill for a ground-attack reconnais- 
sance lighter urged on the Canadian Cabi- 
net by NATO's General Lauris Norstad 
when he visited Ottawa in May. Thus 
Canada remains four-square among the 
substantial military supporters of NATO. 
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Hawk-eyed Evangelist Billy Greham 
came home from Europe after seeing the 
sights in London (Trae, June 22), sight- 
ing the signs in Moscow. His observation 
of the U.S.S.R.: “They have not been 
able to stamp out God in Russia 
Went to a number of churches, and I 
estimate that at least one-fifth of the 
congregation were teen-agers."” Then Gra- 
ham, who presided over a mammoth cru- 
sade in New York City in 1957, came 
close to admitting that it had been a 
big flop: “It was like a flea crawling on 
an elephant. New York is so big that it 
absorbs almost anything. It’s like China 
in that respect. Our type of crusade makes 
a far greater impact on a smaller city 
. .. Perhaps if we try it on a borough-to- 
borough basis, New York can be reached.” 

West Point’s All-American fullback, Air 
Force Major Felix (“Doc”) Blanchard, 
34, got an official citation for not fum- 
bling in a tight spot. Piloting a Super 
Sabre jet last month in England, Blan- 
chard suddenly found his aircraft on fire. 
He could have simply hit the silk—but 
his plane might have plunged into a 
heavily populated area. Doc Blanchard 
made his choice, rode his winged torch 
down to a happy landing. Said an Air 
Forceman: “One of the finest flying jobs 
I ever saw.” 

The first European to be world heavy- 
weight boxing champion in 25 years, Swe- 
den'’s Ingemar Johansson was soundly 
lionized last week. Vacationing in Florida 
before returning to Goteborg to enjoy 


Associated Press 
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the biggest and loudest victory celebra- 
tion ever given a homecoming Swede, 
he drew hordes of females straining for 
a glimpse of his rugged Scandinavian 
features. “Ingo” went deep-sea fishing 
and just missed catching a sailfish, frol- 
icked in a salt-water pool with pretty 
Birgit Lundgren. She squelched talk that 
she is Ingo's fiancée, characterized her- 
self as just a good friend who travels 
with Johansson to take care of his sec- 
retarial requirements. Businessman Jo- 
hansson’s view of any future bouts: he 
will fight “anywhere—as long as there 
are enough people and enough money.” 

Bouncy, Connecticut-born Soprano Ei- 
leen Farrell, 39 who at 185 pounds (she 
weighed 220 last year) is still too big 





SOPRANO FARRELL 
Wasting talent on longhairs. 


for the Metropolitan Opera’s tastes, came 
home from her first European tour, on 
which she wowed audiences at both ends 
of the musical spectrum. Eileen opened 
her tour in London's Albert Hall with 
a well-acclaimed program of Wagner, 
Weber, Verdi and Puccini. Moving on 
to Italy, she popped up at Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s Spoleto Music Festival. Com- 
mented she, after an exhausting Requi- 
em: “Verdi must have hated sopranos!” 
She also belted out On the Sunny Side 
of the Street in an impromptu fill-in 
appearance for ailing Trumpeter Louis 
(“Satchmo”) Armstrong (Time, July 6). 
Among the raves that she collected 
was one from Jazz Trombonist Trummy 
Young: “That girl is just wasting her 
talents with the longhairs!” 

On a drizzly day at Longchamp race- 
track, a resplendent Aly Khan and his 
handsome son Prince Karim, the Aga 
Khon, were on hand to watch the run- 





AGIP—Black Star 
Racecoers Ary & AGA KHAN 
Dispelling rumors in the rain. 


ning of the Grand Prix de Paris. Like any 
solicitous father, Aly unfurled his big 
topcoat to shield Karim from the rain. 
It was one of their few public appear- 
ances together since Karim became Aly’s 
own spiritual ruler, helped dispel rumors 
that they have not hit it off well lately. 

For half a century, The Netherlands’ 
devout ex-Queen Wilhelmina, 78, has 
devoutly considered Amsterdam's good, 
grey Algemeen Handelsblad a routine part 
of breakfast. But recently, Wilhelmina 
leafed through her favorite newspaper 
and was shocked, on the Dutch religious 
holiday known as White Thursday, to 
find Nikita Khrushchev depicted in suc- 
cessive panels of a political cartoon as 
an angel of peace and, in turn, a fanged 
monster. It was all supposed to demon- 
strate how Khrushchev has posed as both 
do-gooder and demon in waging his war 
of nerves over West Berlin. But it was 
too sacrilegious for Wilhelmina’s taste. 
It became known last week, despite the 
Handelsblad’s attempt to suppress news 
of its loss, that Reader Wilhelmina had 
written the daily a sharp letter of reproof, 
canceled her subscription. 

The star of TV’s long-running (four 
years) Highway Patrol series, tough-guy 
Actor Broderick Crawford, arrived in 
London on vacation, startled newshounds 
by disclosing that he no longer touches 
a steering wheel. Patrolman Crawford ex- 
plained: “On California’s coast highway, 
one time, I got my Jaguar XK-14o0 up to 
120 m.p.h. before I was stopped at a road- 
block. Ever since, it’s become a game 
with police officers to pick me up. Now 
I have a chauffeur. 10-4?"* 

Translation from California police radioese 


Message received? 
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MEDICINE 





Mind over Heartbeat 


One day last winter, 44-year-old Air- 
craft Mechanic Vernon W. Hansen of 
Strathmore, Calif. (100 miles north of 
Los Angeles) lay frightened on his hos- 
pital bed. He had told doctors that if left 
alone he could stop his heartbeat. Al- 
though he had done it in the past, Hansen 
feared that he might not be able to “will” 
his heart back to working. He turned on 
an electrocardiograph, then, “simply by 
allowing everything to stop,” silenced his 
heartbeat for five seconds. After a deep 
breath, he was back to normal. Last 
week, writing in California Medicine, Dr. 
Charles M. McClure of Lindsay, Calif. 
confirmed Hansen’s ability to stop his 
heart voluntarily, without any physical 
maneuvers: “The case ... is unusual, 
perhaps unique.” 

Although yogis have claimed to be able 
to control the heart, there are no well- 
documented cases in medical literature of 
an individual’s stopping his own heart at 
will. What enables Mechanic Hansen to 
turn the trick is still a mystery. As a 
youth he suffered from rheumatic fever, 
once overheard the family doctor tell his 
parents: “Your boy will never live to be 
20.” Now the father of a 20-year-old son, 
Hansen lives with a heart condition and 
the boyhood-inspired fear that his heart 
may stop beating. To prevent this, he 
says that he hopes to “will” his heart to 
keep beating, just as he can “will” it 
to stop beating. 

Dr. McClure believes that Hansen’s 
unusual ability to control his heartbeat 
is related to rheumatic-fever damage, and 
“is just an exaggeration of the normal 
degree of control which any person’s mind 
has over his heart actions.” 





Glue for Broken Bones 

A dream of bone doctors for generations 
has been a substance that will glue broken 
bones together, permit rapid recovery. 
Last year the surgical world perked up its 
ears when an American orthopedic sur- 
geon told of a plastic glue that foams and 
hardens after being poured into the hol- 
low channels of broken or diseased bones, 
seems to have no toxic effects. Last week 
the medical world was evaluating a prog- 
ress report by Dr. Michael P. Mandarino 
of Philadelphia’s Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital that the plastic glue 
was 94% successful in the treatment of 
250 cases. 

The glue is mixed at the operating table 
by adding a catalyst to a pre-polymer, 
which then becomes a plastic (Ostamer ) 
that hardens in a few minutes in the bone 
marrow. Then the wound is covered with 
a dry, sterile dressing. What makes the 
glue particularly effective is that bone 
cells grow through as well as around the 
glue, which thus serves as a natural joiner 
of bone ends. 

Bone Welder Mandarino was formerly 
a bone crusher. He worked his way through 
medical school (Hahnemann Medical Col- 
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Ron Einstoss—Visa 
MecHanic HANSEN 
Will will work? 


lege, 45) by playing professional football 
(guard) for the Philadelphia Eagles, cur- 
rently is team physician for the Eagles. 
With Dr. Joseph E. Salvatore of Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, he has worked 
on the bone glue for four years, has found 
that patients with compound fractures 
can return to work four to ten months 
sooner than with plaster casts. It helps 
particularly with older people whose 








UPI 


Dr. MANpaRINO & PATIENT 
Dream come true? 





bones are slow to heal. While the yellow- 
ish bone glue has produced no toxic or 
foreign-matter reactions in patients thus 
far, Drs. Mandarino and Salvatore are 
still studying it for potential long-term 


ill effects. 


Polio Progress 

Like birds in the spring, polio moves 
northward over the nation from the 
South. This year, the fifth since Salk vac- 
cine was introduced, it began in Florida 
and southern Texas, hit hardest at Mexi- 
cans. Last week it struck the Middle West 
with concentrated epidemics among slum- 
dwelling Negroes in Des Moines and Kan- 
sas City. At week’s end the U.S. Public 
Health Service reported that thus far in 
1959 there have been 855 polio cases (574 
paralytic) as against 588 (297 paralytic ) 
in the same period last year. 

More and more apparent to polio re- 
searchers is the fact that the disease no 
longer hits communities as a whole, but 
seems to localize among lower economic 
groups. The reason: slum dwellers have 
usually not been vaccinated, while higher 
income groups have (Time, Nov. 24). 

National Immunity. Another theory de- 
veloped in current polio studies: the big 
U.S. epidemics from 1948 to 1955 provid- 
ed a kind of national immunity. Although 
39 out of 100,000 people suffered serious 
attacks of the disease in those years, 500 
to 1,000 out of every 100,000 got mild in- 
fections without knowing it and built up 
an immunity. Since 1955, the heaviest in- 
cidence of polio has been among children 
still unborn at the time of the big epidem- 
ics. Researchers note that in the first post- 
Salk vaccine year (1956), the worst polio 
was among one-year-olds, and in the sec- 
ond, among one- and two-year-olds. Now 
it is worst among the one- to three-year- 
olds. Bowing to the statistics, the Public 
Health Service has recommended that doc- 
tors begin polio shots for youngsters two 
to three months old along with vaccine for 
diphtheria, tetanus and whooping cough. 

Despite the continuance of polio, Sur- 
geon General Leroy E. Burney of the PHS 
said last week that the Salk killed-virus 
vaccine has proved 90% effective. The 
trouble is that an estimated 40 million 
Americans in the susceptible under-4o age 
group have not taken the shots. 

In Baby's Formula? Pushing for adop- 
tion of live-virus vaccine in the U.S. is 
Lederle Laboratories, which last week an- 
nounced that it will boost its live-virus 
vaccine outlay to $8,000,000, build new 
production and testing facilities to pro- 
duce annually 4o million oral doses of vac- 
cine that offer immunity to the three types 
of polio viruses (Time, March 16). Lederle 
has tested the live-virus vaccine on 700,- 
ooo people, is hopeful that current tests 
in South America and the U.S. will prove 
its effectiveness and safety. Said Lederle 
General Manager Lyman C. Duncan: 
“The day is nearing when every newborn 
infant will be given half a teaspoonful of 
a clear liquid in his formula or drinking 
water before he leaves the hospital, which 
will protect him from paralytic polio dur- 
ing his childhood years.” 
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GET THE FACTS...ON CHAMPION PAPERS 


If you have a story to tell or a product to sell, there’s a Champion paper to do the 


job better for you. Fact is, Champion uncoated book and cover papers are specially 


made to give booklets, sales promotion pieces, catalogs and brochures a distinctive ®) 
appearance, a quality “‘feel.’’ Get the facts about Champion papers from your local . 


paper merchant. His wide knowledge of paper buying can help you select the best 


paper for your specific needs. And the special attention he can give you is backed 


by Champion’s long record of prompt deliveries and extra customer services. e 
—— 
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The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Officesin New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Fr isco. Distrib 
in every major city. Makers of q 


cabels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, ane 








ty coated and uncoated papers for books, 











the world turns on an idea 


Simple idea... the wheel. 


By turning it with water, man made it produce power. 
Today we harness energy...and far more of it... by pipeline. 
Through this great underground highway, 


natural gas is carried thousands of miles. Lifted over 











mountains, forced under rivers to give homes and 


industry heat and energy never available before. 


Simple idea... the pipeline. 


But like the wheel, revolutionary. 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 





TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY— NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODU 
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Descent from Olympus 


Rodin could not have done it better. 
The bowlegged old man brooded in the 
grand manner, one foot up on the top step 
of the dugout, an elbow on a knee, a hand 
held up to shade the faded blue eyes peer- 
ing from a wrinkled mask of despair. 
“Something is wrong with this team,” 
muttered Yankee Manager Casey Stengel, 
“and I gotta find out what it is.” As last 
week began, marking the season’s halfway 
point, Casey's noble Yankees, perennial 
champions, were ignobly mired in fifth 








MANAGER STENGEL 
Something foul. 


place, and baseball legend has it (none too 
accurately*) that the league leader on the 
Fourth of July will win the pennant. 

What was wrong with Stengel’s Yankees 
was all right with seven other American 
League managers. For years the National 
League has had all the excitement—and 
1959 is no exception, with a five-team 
pack nipping regularly at the Milwaukee 
Braves. But in the American League, a 
long Yankee lead and a solemn march to 
the pennant have been the usual condition 
at half time. Now the Yankees have 
touched off a scramble: as few as three 
games have separated the top five teams. 

Splinters on the Bench. By most stand- 
ards, the Yankees should be! as far ahead 
as ever. Their fielding (.981) leads the 
league; their hitting (.261) is the best of 
the five top contenders. The one thing 
they lack is that patented Yankee authori- 
ty in the clutch. Key balls dribble through 
the infield; key flies drop untouched. Yan- 
kee regulars have played like Little Lea- 
guers before. But always Yankee pitching 
and that overwhelming Yankee bench 
made up for it. This year Stengel’s pitch- 
ers have completed only 22 of 77 games. 


True in only 39 of 58 years, 
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And the bench’s pinch-hitting is hovering 
around a woeful .100. 

Stengel lays it to negligence. Despite 
their record, the Yankees are a_ well- 
balanced ball club, the same team, in fact 
that beat the Braves in three straight 
games to salvage the 1958 World Series. 
Nor has the competition improved that 
impressively. The league-leading Cleve- 
land Indians rely heavily on players who 
could not stay with the present Yankees. 
The Chicago White Sox have little power: 
the Detroit Tigers have erratic pitching. 
Growls Stengel: “We oughta be god- 
damned ashamed we ain't trying enough.” 

Dig That Gate. By week's end the 
Fourth of July standings left the Yankees 
teetering in fourth place by virtue of 
virtuous Bob Turley’s one-hitter against 
Washington. What happens next is any- 
one’s guess. It may not be baseball 
but the fans love it. Attendance is up 
15% for the league, and a ringing 38% 
for the Yankees at home. As for the 
bookmakers. all the yak about the Yan- 
kees could not be sillier. They have the 
Yankees as 8 to 5 favorites to win: 
Cleveland is 4 to 1, Chicago and De- 
troit 5 to 1, and the rest of the league 
does not even count. 


South of the Border 


For the last two decades the center 
court at Wimbledon has seemed like the 
private preserve of two nations: the U.S. 
and Australia. But last week, in the 1959 
championships, the two big powers took 
back seats to and got one very rude shock 
from a pair of Latin nations, where ten- 
nis is still a relatively new and undevel- 
oped sport. In the men’s division, Alex 
Olmedo, who plays Davis Cup tennis for 
the U.S. but comes from Peru, which 
lists but 3,000 tennis players, was the 
class of the field. And in the women’s 
division, a slender, poker-faced school- 
marm named Maria Bueno brought Bra- 
zil its first big international championship. 

Chief in Command. Olmedo’s victory 
was no surprise. When the going is easy, 
the lithe. 23-year-old Peruvian with the 
classic Inca features can blow a match 
with the best of them. But his charging, 
slashing game stiffens under pressure, and 
at Wimbledon the going was tough enough 
to challenge his mastery. Ranged against 
him were Australia’s nimble Rod Laver. 
20, and dark-haired Roy Emerson, 22, 
and America’s moody, towering (6 ft. 
4 in.) Barry MacKay. 23, Olmedo’s Davis 
Cup teammate against Australia last 
winter. MacKay did not get beyond the 
semifinals, wilting before Laver’s dogged 
retrieving, and that left Wimbledon to 
Olmedo and the two Aussies. 

With polished grace. “The Chief” dis- 
patched them both. He merely warmed 
up on Emerson, 6-4, 6-0, 6-4. in the semi- 
finals. In the finals Olmedo cracked 
Laver’s service in the very first game, 
artfully alternated his power game with 
contrapuntal lobs. and walked off. 6-4 
6-3, 6-4, with the world’s most famous 
tennis title. 





Queen in Control. The real shocker was 
in the women’s championship, where the 
U.S. has ruled the roost since 1938. As 
the finals began, this year looked no dit- 
ferent from all the rest. For the U.S.., 
blonde, hefty (5 ft. in., 140 Ibs.) 
Darlene Hard, 23, an ex-waitress from 
California who fuels her hard-hitting at- 
tack with a voracious appetite (“I just 
cant pass up anything on the menu”) 
was a recognized player of championship 
caliber. By contrast. her opponent. Bra- 
zil’s Maria Bueno, 19, daughter of a Sao 
Paulo veterinarian, had never quite lived 
up to her potential. A player of fiery 
temperament. Maria had not been able to 
beat Darlene in their six previous matches. 








Associated Press 
Cuampions Bueno & OLMEDO 
Something fair. 


What was more, she had won only a sin- 
gle major title (the Italian in 1958). 

But on Wimbledon's sweltering center 
court, Maria kept her nerves under con- 
trol. Not a flicker of emotion crossed her 
face as she slammed home crushing serves 
and front-court volleys to win 6-4, 6-3. 
Then Brazil's pretty brunette tennis queen 
sank her head into her hands and had a 
good cry. 


"The Great One" 


“To the south face of Mount McKin- 





ley 

With a clank of beer mugs. the four 
mountaineers tossed off a heady toast one 
night last summer and then sat down to 
plan their assault. They had picked a 
formidable foe: the continent's highest 
mountain, 20,320 ft. of rock, ice and 
swirling snow that Alaskan Indians call 
“the Great One.” McKinley had been 
climbed 13 times since 1913, but never 
by the precipitous southern route, a feat 
considered the greatest pioneering climb 
remaining in North America. 

Leader of the four was blond, slight 
Jake Breitenbach, 24, a guide at Wyo- 
ming’s Petzoldt-Exum School of Ameri- 
can Mountaineering, Like Jake, the others 
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New Butlerib panels 


create the 


BOW AND 
BEAUVIEUL 
| LOOK 


Jor Butler buildings 





Butlerib—a bold new metal 
building panel—so beautiful, 
you'd expect to find it only on 
expensive custom-fabricated 
structures—so strong, that it’s 
the most weathertight cover 
ever offered as standard con- 
struction on any pre-engineered 
building. Only Butler has it! 
For details, call your Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings 
Equipment for Farming, 
Oil Production and Transportation, 

Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
Soles offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, 
Tex. * Birmingham, Alo. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. © Chicago, Il. © Detroit, Mich. * Clevelond, 
Ohio © Pittsburgh, Pa, * New York City and Syracuse, 

N.Y. © Boston Mass. * Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontorio, Canoda 
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Barry Corbet 


MOouUNTAINEERS BREITENBACH & SINCLAIR 


To get oway from 


were young, but experienced beyond their 
years in their perilous art: Ski Instructors 
Pete Sinclair, 23, and Barry Corbet, 22; 
Math Teacher Bill Buckingham, 22, a 
member of the American Alpine Club. 
Built-In Disposal. Last month, landed 
by a bush pilot on a glacier at 7,000 ft. 
the four began their long push—the kind 
of adventure that pales a plains dweller. 
At 12,500 ft., they labored nine hours 
to hack a 7-by-7-ft. platform from a 
45° ice slope, wryly called it Concen- 
tration Camp, complete, as one climber 
noted, “with a handy garbage disposal 
a 1,600-ft. drop.” Ahead lay two deadly 
perils: a pair of giant, swelling 
of blue ice that left them as exposed 
to the fickle Alaskan weather as flies 
on a wall. Some 1,700 ft. of rope 
hammered into the ice took them across 
in safety. Then came Camp Paradise, the 
first piece of flat slope they had seen in 
several thousand feet; Camp Fatigue, 
when at 15,000 ft. the altitude started to 
hit them; Balcony Camp, up another 
1.800 ft. and just big enough for their 
with a 7,000-ft. drop below, The 
weather started to worsen, and they de- 
cided on a gamble: a dash to the top, 
even though it was 3,500 ft. away. 
Their dash made them look more like 
drunks in a conga line. In the thin air, 
no one could lurch more than 15 steps 
without rest. The final goo ft. were up a 
near-vertical wall; somehow they 
made it, and there was the slender bam- 
boo pole that had been planted on the 
summit in 1947 by Bradford Washburn, 
a mountain-climbing Three 


domes 


snow 


geographer. 


men burst into tears. “Do you realize,” 
gasped Buckingham, “do you realize what 
we've done? Four hackers—we've made 


a great ascent, maybe the greatest outside 
of South America in the world. 

Instinct Alone. It was not over. The 
weather, good for twelve days, burst with 
a snowstorm. All landmarks disappeared ; 


TiGal wove 

at one point they were near panic at the 
thought of starvation when someone 
spotted the blade of an ice ax that Jake 
had whimsically stuck beside a food cache, 
a needle point of steel gleaming in an 
ocean of snow. On instinct alone, Buck- 
ingham found the corridor that 
threaded through a region splintered by 
crevasses. And finally back down to 7,000 
ft., they were plucked from McKinley's 
flank by their pilot. 

Why had they done it? Last week, 
resting in Anchorage, the four were almost 
too busy planning new assaults to answer. 
Said Sinclair: “We usually just joke, 
‘to get away from tidal waves.’ You 
can't describe climbing to people. They 
don’t have anything to compare it with.” 


snow 


Scoreboard 

@ While South Americans were taking the 
big matches at Wimbledon (see 
only a handful of spectators turned out to 
watch a blond, 16-year-old Estonian 
named Toomas Lejus win Russia's first 
Wimbledon title by routing Brazilian Da- 
vis Cupper Ronald Barnes 6-2, 6-4 for the 
junior championship, proving how far the 
Soviets have come in their drive for big- 
time tennis. 

@ So merrily did Harvard row-row-row 
its boats up the Thames that the unde- 
feated heavyweight varsity swamped the 
Thames Rowing Club, and the lightweights 
beat London University, to bring off the 
first both major events by a 
U.S. challenger in the history of the 120- 
year-old Henley Royal Regatta. 

@ The Boston Red Sox were last in the 
American League race, and to Owner Tom 
Yawkey the next move was obvious. Out 
went Manager Mike (“Pinky”) Higgins, 
so. In came Billy Jurges, 51, the old Na- 
tional League shortstop (Chicago, New 
York), who declared an equally obvious 
formula for pulling up his Sox: “Ted Wil- 
liams and a little extra hustle.” 


above), 


sweep ol 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 
Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. 
Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NO MORE FLATS... 
o> WE GUARANTEE: If a 


Steel-Cord Safety 
Va 


from any cause— 
w 


Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields a puncture, or blowout, or any kind of tire damage 


1. Pay for your 
2. Replace the 


3. Give you full 
tread wear if 





—made only by Goodyear—will not go flat if punc- _ with these shields protecting you, you don’t stop. 
tured, torn or blown out. They let you drive right | You simply drive on. . . on the air in the “inner 
on for 100 miles or more—at reasonable speeds— _— spare”. . . as though nothing had happened. 


regardless of tire damage. Where do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? 


Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in Just stop in and see your nearby Goodyear dealer. 
spares made with nylon and steel cord. If youhave | Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFSYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


a Captive-Air, Super-Cushion, Double Eagle, T.M.’s, 
Total «Cy —-- " wn : 
Watch “Goodyear Theater’ on TV every other Monday evening. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron , Ohio. 








Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
Shield ever goes flat— 
we will: 


road service 


shield at no cost 


allowance for unused 
tire is damaged* 





ONLY THE AIR in the outer cham- 
ber escapes if the tire is cut, torn or 
blown out while you are driving. 
Reserve air in the inner spare im- 
mediately supports the car, lets you 
drive on 100 miles or more at rea- 
sonable speeds. 


YOU CAN HAVE the Captive-Air 
Safety Shield in either of these two 
Goodyear tires—from the Rambler 
and Lark sizes on up to Lincoln, 
Imperial and Cadillac sizes. 





NYLON 
DOUBLE EAGLE 


SP 


NYLON CUSTOM 
SUPER=CUSHION 





THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY 


he 2 
SEE: 







means that these tires can be 
equipped with the new Captive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields at 
moderate extra cost. 

*In the rare event you have to take 


advantage of this guarantee, simply 
call the nearest Goodyear dealer. 





Look for this nearby Goodyear 
dealer sign for better tire care... 
better tire values . . . convenient 
credit terms. 
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NIGHTCLUBS 
The Sickniks 


They joked about father and Freud 
ibout mother and masochism, about sister 
ind sadism. They delightedly told of air 
line pilots’ throwing out a few passengers 
to lighten the load. of a graduate school 
for dope addicts, of parents so loving that 
they always “got upset if 
made me cry.” They 
hood, childhood, adulthood 
And in perhaps a dozen nightclubs across 
the country—from Manhattan's Den to 
Chicago's Mr. Kelly's to San Francisco's 


inyone else 
ittacked mother 


sainthood. 


hungry i—audiences paid stiff prices to 
soak it up. For the “sick” comedians, life's 
complexion has never looked so green. 
Mort Sahl, 32 
makes $ 
to see the worm in the golden apple. 
Right alongside Sahl in the hierarchy of 
disease is Jonathan Winters, 33. a roly- 


the original sicknik, now 
oo a year, but still manages 








poly brainy-zany who has spent most of 
the past two months as a patient in his 
favorite subject for humor: the funny 
farm. While these two once seemed more 


or less alone in their strange specialty 





it is now clear that the virus has spread. 
Perhaps a dozen other sickniks—some 
newcomers, some oldtimers with brand 
new syndromes—are cleaning up not only 
in nightclubs but regularly shudder onto 
the TV screen, and are even invading 
the record field; /nside Shelley Berman 
has been near the top of the LP bestseller 
list for two months. a remarkable feat for 
a nonmusical disk. And sociologists. both 


professional and amateur, see in the sick 





comedians a symptom of the 20th ¢ 
tury’s own sickness. Says one It’s like 
the last days of Rome ll this horror 


and mayhem in humor. 
Close to Horror. What the sickniks 


dispense is partly social criticism liberally 





Charles 
is kind of jolly ghoulishness. and part 


laced with cyanide, partly 








ly a personal and highly disturbing hostil- 
ity toward all the world. No one’s flesh 
crawled when Jack Benny carried on a 
ned Car- 
michael that he kept in the cellar and that 





running gag about a bear na 
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1 eate 1 he came to 
read the é ty id jx yf 
e sickniks igs ("I hit one 
ri se vhat do vot 
( i ose to rea 
wrror ance ence vince 
« en ¢ 
The ( method range 
ill the y ul social desper- 
f El Mike Nichols 
who are barely sick at al ist an of 
casion nild symptom—to the usually 


vicious virrage of Lenny Bruce. Where 
Elaine and Mike meditate on the prob 
em of stranded motorist who has lost 





ist me, Or a DOSS quit 





secretary into submission, New 

comer Bruce likes to defend Leopold 

and Loe Bobby Franks was snotty. 
Wars of the World. Perhaps the most 


sickniks, Bruce 





successful of the newer 

somehow recalls the kid in Saroyan’s The 

Time of Your Life who keeps thinking 
} lior 


that he is a comedian but succeeds only in 


spouting his miseries. Although audiences 





unquestionably laugl Bruce, much of 
the time he ierely shouts ar ind 
tastelessly of the on 
religious leaders They have issed the 





no kill. they say. and 





boat. “Thou 


then one of the walks comfortingly to 





the death chamber with Carvl Chess 
man.’), Some of the material springs 


f \ 
n checkered life (the son of 





divorced parents. he ran away from home 
political routines recall O/ 
Thee 1 Sing with some ven 


when Ike says to Sherman 


dded, as 
ms A] 
right, Sherm, you can level with me. baby. 
What else did vou take Delaware? 


How could vou do a thing like that 





In one of his weirder routines, Bruce 
r ingelist Oral Roberts putting 
’ stance call to the Vatican 
Hello, John, what's shaking, bs 


that puff of white smoke was 


imagines Ey 


in a long-d 





Day 


By 





the way, Billy Graham wants 


‘ 





Tom LEHRER 


You in raise welts like 





Don ADAMS 


‘No tears now ust take 


you can get him a deal on those Eyetalian 
Appearing at San Francisco's 


hungry i last week (at $2.50 1 week) 


sports cars. 


Bruce seemed to amuse most of the cus 
tomers. outraged many, and quickly got 
into a feud with the San Francisco Chron- 
icle’s celebrated columnist Herb Caen 
who called Bruce a bore. Lenny retaliated 
by announcing elaborately during his act 
that Herb Caen “is not a transvestite, not 
1 Commie, does not tint his hair. 
Threatening Sanity. Short of Bruce 

extremes are a host of other comedians 
displaying varying degrees of sickness ot 
atire. Among them 

@ Tom Lehrer, 31 Harvard 


mathematics instructor and still the col- 


onetime 


lege boy's delight. Lehrer is that rare 
imateur who turned professional and wh« 
did so successfully; in his last engage 
ment he threatened the sanity of S.R.O. 
crowds at London's Roval Festival Hall. 
Sample Lehrer lyric 








1 ache for the touch « dear 

But much more for the of you 
vhips, de 

You car It 





Like nobody else 
As we dance the ma 


@ Don Adams 


lesque comedian with a clean act They 


ochism tango. 


who started as a bur 


almost murdered me”), jumped into the 
big time when he won a Godfrey Talent 
Scouts show in 1954. Since then he has 
done guest shots with Steve Allen. Garry 
Moore, is an odd bird among comedian 


in that he will write material for other 
comedians. He also seems detached enough 
to satirize other sick comedians. Adams 


does a take-off on a sicknik who is 





jokes about a plane crash and sude 
looks out into the audience 
there I see Mr. Thompson. He lost his 
wife and two children in the crash. Stand 


up and take a bow, Mr. Thompson. Let 


sitting over 


give him a nice hand. . . No tears now. 
Just take your bow and sit down. 
@ Shelley Berman, 33. is a Chicago-born 


onetime Arthur Murray dance instructor 
with a face like a hastily sculpted meat 


ball. More than any of the others. Berman 
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THE CHAIR THAT KEPT A TRADITION ALIVE 


Dunbar's fine woods come from all corners of the world. 
heir insurance comes from Wausau, Wisconsin. 


cee 


Wausau Story 


AT BERNE, INDIANA 


by 


President, 
The Dunbar Furniture 
Corporation 





“Tt’s 40 years since Aloysius Dun- 
bar took time out from his work as 
a buggy maker to build a leather- 
covered rocking chair for his wife. 

“Today, building Dunbar Furni- 
ture is a full-time job for some 300 
of us here at Berne. And every piece 
is done with the same care and devo- 
tion that made people want a chair 
like the one in Mrs. Dunbar’s parlor. 

“Our people inherited a natural 
feeling for craftsmanship from our 
Swiss forebears. We’ve kept the tra- 
dition alive and thriving in our 
community. Or, I should say our 
community has kept that spirit 
alive for us. It’s like the ‘Wausau 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


GROVER W. SPRUNGER, 


Way of Working,’ the natural feel- 
ing for being helpful and interested 
that Employers Mutuals’ people 
draw from their community. As an 
Employers Mutuals’ policyholder— 
especially in workmen’s compensa- 
tion—we have a high regard for that 
unique way of working. It’s helped 
us maintain award-winning safety 
records and save money on our in- 
surance costs. 

“Our Safety Committee is an ex- 
ample. Employers Mutuals helped 
us set it up so almost every man in 
our plant has served at least once. 
Safety education couldn’t be more 
effective. Then too, Employers 
Mutuals’ Safety Engineers visit us 
regularly. Specialists come when 
specialized help is needed. All this 
proves, in their own field, Em- 
ployers Mutuals’ people are skilled 
and devoted craftsmen too... 


.” 


‘good people to do business with’. 








From start to finish, lumber room to ship- 
ping dock, Employers Mutuals’ men work 
closely with Dunbar management to pre- 
vent accidents, cut insurance costs. Harold 
Sprunger, Dunbar Vice President (left), 
confers with Employers Mutuals’ Herb 
Storck ... using the plant’s lumber room 
as an unexpected setting the way Dunbar 
does in advertising their furniture, 





Hand carving blends the joints of machine- 
milled chair parts. Handwork like this re- 
quires special safety education, cannot rely 
on the usual standardized rules or mechani- 
cal guards. 





Trim tailoring of upholstered pieces is an- 
other job that requires skilled handwork,. 
All procedures, manual or mechanical, are 
periodically reviewed by Dunbar’s Safety 
Committee and an Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineer. 


In the Chippewa Indian tongue Wau- 
sau, (Wah’-saw) meant ‘‘far-away- 
place.”’ But today Wausau is as close 
as your telephone. There are Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau offices in 
109 cities throughout the United 
States and personal service is never 
more than a few hours away. We 
write all forms of fire, group and cas- 
ualty insurance (including automo- 
bile) and are one of the largest writers 
of workmen's compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for your 
nearest Wausau Man or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 





people to do 
os on 
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derives his humor from spelunking in his 
psyche, takes much of his material from 
his childhood home life (“Have you ever 
when you were out playing, had to listen 
mother’s calling ‘Shel 
*). Pretending to talk to his sister on 
the telephone, he will say thoughtfully 
M tell my nephew he’s a boy—he 
doesn’t know. Don’t wait until he grows 
up and makes an arbitrary decision. 
Comedy of Chaos. The success of the 
sick comics has given amateur analysts 
and sociologists a field day. Says Novelist 
Nelson (The Man with the Golden Arm) 
Algren 
ing on a banana peel used to be funny 
takes more to shock us. And 
there is no more fun in the old comedians. 
People nowadays would rather be hurt 
Irwin | 


to your 
don’?’ 


voice 








“This is an age of genocide. Fall- 


but now it 


Professor 
fans to have 


bored.” Says 
who, at 45 

been a sick comedian before some of the 
others had their first 
mother fixation: “The 
precarious, people are willing to abandon 
chaos. The new 


than 
Corey is said by 
case of measles or 
future seems so 
themselves to comics 
reflect this.” 

But a lot of hardheaded show-business 
types refuse to accept such apocalyptic 
views. Says old-style Comic Joey Bishop 
“If I hear one more of those guys say to 
some customer, ‘Get out of here, you rat 
I'll scream. Sure I'd like to say it myself 
but I wouldn't. Those guys tried their 
hardest to make it our way; when they 
couldn't, they switched.’ Says Comic Joey 
Adams: “They all act like big noncon- 
formists, but they're all aiming to get on 
the Ed Sullivan or Steve Allen show.’ 

What is really funny and fresh about 
the sickniks may be around for a long 
time, and possibly reinvigorate U.S. hu 
mor; what is really sick is bound to evap- 
orate. As veteran Manhattan Nightclub 
Operator Julius (Upstairs at the Down- 
stairs) Monk puts it: “It’s one thing to 
puncture a balloon; it’s quite another 
thing to send people to the guillotine.” 


LAW & THE LIMELIGHT 
Adultery Is an Idea 


After taking time to go to the movies 
the U.S. Supreme Court last week unani 
mously 


came out tor tree expression of 


ideas on the elsewhere—even 


if the ideas happen to be adultery 


screen or 
social 
ism or the single tax,” or presumably 
inything anyone can think of. 

The movie that moved the court to its 
far-reaching decision was a French version 

D. H. Lawrence's notorious novel, Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. According to the New 
York State Board of Reg the film 
was “immoral within the intent of our 
law.’ which prohibits exhibition of shows 
that portray 
perversion or lewdness 
acceptable or proper patterns of behav- 
ior.” So the judges watched Lady Chatter 
ley (played by Danielle Darrieux) make 
a cuckold of Sir Clifford Chatterley (Leo 





acts of sexual immorality 
is desirable 


Genn) with Sir Clifford's gamekeeper 
(Erno Crisa), According to a dozen or so 
U.S. movie reviewers, they saw a taste- 


ful, well-acted, far from sensational film. 
Neither the French dialogue nor the Eng- 


44 





Darrieux & Crisa In “Lapy’ 


not a prurient, triang 








recourse to the four- 
Postmaster 


lish subtitles had 
ter words that 
General Arthur E. Summerfield to ban 
the book itself from the U.S. mails (Tit 
June 22). But to the Supreme Court 
the quality of the movie was less impor- 
tant than the content of the New York 
code that condemned it. 

It is contended 
Stewart, ‘that the State's action w 
tified because the motion picture attrac- 
portrays a relationship which is 
to the moral standards, the re- 





prompted 


Potter 
is JUS 


wrote Justice 





tively 
contrary 
ligious precepts and the legal code of 
its citizenry. The argument 
what it is that the 
tects. Its guarantee is not 
the expression of ideas that are conven- 
tional or shared by a majority ... In 
the realm of ideas it 
which is eloquent no less than that which 


misconceives 
Constitution pro- 


confined to 


protects expression 


is unconvincing.’ 

Concurring Justices hastened to add 
some obiter dicta. Felix Frankfurter, “as 
taste in art and literature 
hardly qualifies him for the avant-garde 


one whose 





ACTRESS STICKNEY AS MILLAY 


{ - 
trom oO tusty provin 








doubted that the picture would have of- 
fended even “Victorian moral sensibili- 
ties.” Said Justice John Marshall Harlan, 
who felt that Lady should not be banned 
even though he also felt that the Supreme 
Court had moved too swiftly in striking 
down the New York statute: “I cannot 
regard this film as depicting anything 
more than a somewhat unusual, and rath- 
er pathetic, ‘love triangle.’ ” 

In New York. exhibitors anxious to 
catch the crest of the court-born pub- 
licity rushed to get Lady, pathetic though 


she might be, onto their screens. 


STRAW-HAT CIRCUIT 


A Summer More 

The frail figure in black flitted from a 
plain flat-topped desk to a red 
Victorian sofa 
Some of 


velvet 
to a wooden garden bench. 
the words she spoke were prose 
sounded strange and 





some poe many 


fresh, others carried a half-remembered 
familiarity. The most familiar, of course, 
were the lines 
candle burns at both ends 


The figure in black was Actress Dorothy 


famous beginning My 


Stickney in a one-woman show (staged 
last week at Purdue University) about 
the life of Poetess Edna St. Vincent 





/ 


Millay. A Lovely Light—which Actress 
Stickney plans to take into an off-Broad- 
way theater after a straw-hat tour 
with Edna Millay’s death in 1950. when 
the candle burned low after a night of 
work, and she had a heart attack 
walked upstairs to her bedroom, a 
of wine in her hand. From there, using 
her letters and her poetry Narrator Stick 
ney works back to Edna Millay’s Maine 
childhood, her Vassar years 
bohemian 


begins 


as she 





her flaming 


m in Greenwich Village, her 





marriage and romances 


lf I had loved you less or 
you slyly, 


playe d 


1 might have held you for a summer 


more. 


In a scant-two-hour performance, ad- 
mits Editor Stickney, “an awful lot about 
her life had to be left out. 
some of her 
Truce For a 
more flamboyant aspects of her character, 
such as her joining a protest march 
the Sacco-Vanzetti verdict, But 
her anger flashes out when she writes to 
American Pen Women 
rebuffed a famed 
too, am eligible for 
Strike me. too, fron 
I beg you. to share with 
brilliant 


Missing are 
(The 


Voment) and some of the 


best poems Cameo, 


against 
the League of 


they had 


poetess ] 


alter fellow 
your 
disesteem. your lists 
and permit me 
Elinor Wylie a 
fusty 

And then again her pixie charm, and a 
pride being whittled away by 


exile Irom 


your 
prov ince, 


everyday 
peeps out in a letter to Poetry 
Editor Harriet Spring is here 
—and I could be very happy 
I am broke. Would you mind paying me 


cares 
Monroe 
except that 


now instead of on publication for those 


so stunning verses of mine which you 
have? I have become very. very thin 
and have taken to smoking Virginia to- 


P.S.: I am broke. 


Would you mind paying me a lot? 


bacco awtully 
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Arent you glad your tires have viscose tire cord? 


contribution from ‘Chemicals you 


thway safe. High-temperature re- 
progress 


Sudden shocks and stops, overheat- 
} conomical, Ser 


nd beating that tires absorb from 


live by’ to manufacturing 
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and better living 
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Northcrest Shopping Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana, now under construction 


From the ground up 


with Americas second largest telephone system 






America’s stretching its muscles. 

And as its communities push out, developing more “living room," 
Gen Tel is there, ready to help turn a quiet cornfield into a thriving 
center of homes, shops and services. 


EFRAL Fort Wayne, Indiana, is a good example. Pushing out, building up — 


this city is “growing” through the mightiest period of expansion in 
EPH INE its history. And as the city grows, its need for more and better com- 
munications increases accordingly. 
That's why Gen Tel, in the past 3 years, has spent more than $10 
& ELECTRONICS 


million in the Fort Wayne area alone, to increase its facilities and 
improve its services. 

But that's not all. Gen Tel, like Fort Wayne, refuses to rest on its 
laurels. Right now we are planning ahead, investing in the future, 
~~ to make sure the telephone service you want will be ready when 
you need it. 

Gen Tel is proud to be “on the go” as America grows. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., New York 17 


MUSIC 





Puccini on the Rocks 

A miner stepped up to the local bar, 
slapped down a silver dollar, and warbled: 
“Set ‘em up for everybody!” Although 
lovers of Italian opera might wince at the 
line (more traditionally rendered as 
“Whisky per tutti”), audiences in Colo- 
rado’s Red Rocks Theater last week hap- 
pily lapped it up. Occasion: a Colorado 
Centennial production of Puccini's The 
Girl of the Golden West, staged in the 
natural sandstone Red Rocks amphithe- 
ater with all the flamboyance of a wide- 
screen western. 

Casting about for a suitable centennial 
opera last winter, Denver Symphony Con- 
ductor Saul Caston latched on to Puc- 
cini's “drama of love and redemption” in 
a California mining town, chiefly because 
it went well with Red Rocks’ rugged 
mountain setting. Director Herbert Graf 
altered all references to California to read 
Colorado, hired Soprano Eleanor Steber to 
sing the role of Minnie the barkeep. To 
help fill his cavernous outdoor stage, he 
hired a covered wagon and a troupe of 
horses from a 4-H club. And to avoid fre- 
quent scene changes, he transferred the 
action in Acts I and III to the outside of 
the Polka saloon, constructed a typical 
Hollywood false-front street—all of it 
heavily anchored down to prevent the set 
from blowing away in the waspish moun- 
tain winds that swirl into the amphi- 
theater every evening. 

Conductor Caston could hear the solo- 
ists only through a set of earphones, 
which went dead during rehearsals. So- 
prano Steber walked out of the dress re- 
hearsals after trying to sing over howling 
winds, and the chorus of miners, re- 
cruited from local choirs and glee clubs, 
groped for entrance cues. In the waning 
hours before the curtain, carpenters hus- 
tled about frantically shoring up scenery. 
But on opening night, Puccini's grand old 
horse opera went off with scarcely 
hitch, moved a capacity audience to rever- 
berating applause. The heroes of the 
evening, in the eves of Director Graf, 
were without question the Western quar- 
ter horses. “They don't sing, they don’t 
argue, they take directions,” said he, 
“and they act very well.” 


The Summer Bashes 

In hipster lingo, a “bash” is generally a 
jazz combo’s one-night stand. Any bash 
that lasts as much as two nights is in dan- 
ger of becoming a festival. Last week, un- 
der a hot July sun, jazz festivals started 
erupting across the land. As usual, the ma- 
jor hostilities started at Newport. Now in 
its sixth year and still the most prestigious 
of the lot, the Newport festival regularly 
attracts the royalty of the summer circuit 
—Duke Ellington, Dizzy Gillespie, Erroll 
Garner, the Modern Jazz Quartet, et al.— 
at fees ranging up to $4,000 a package. 
The festival is extravagantly promoted, 
strenuously recorded and religiously re- 
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ported by some 500 members of “the 
working press” (including this year a 
Massachusetts optometrist representing 
the British Jazz Journal). 

The four-day effort last week included 
the usual quota of afternoon and evening 
concerts at the city-owned ball field, plus 
a series of “breakfast seminars” conducted 
by scholars on such hip topics as “The 
Role of Jazz in American Culture.” New to 
the scene was a pair of Russian wolf- 
hounds representing Wolfschmidt vodka, 
and a “fashion-jazz spectacular” titled 
“Newport Is a Lark” and featuring such 
jazz-inspired fashions as a Bop Period 
“nasturtium-colored velveteen jacket 





blow to an audience sprawled on the 
lawns and perched in the surrounding oak 
trees, and in Toronto for a four-day blow 
at Exhibition Park. Both shindigs, together 
with the Boston Jazz Festival, are the 
handiwork of Newport Impresario George 
Wein, who advertises his various wares 
under the slogan, “Have Festival, Will 
Travel.” Survivors of Newport are also 
expected this summer in the eucalyptus- 
fringed Hollywood Bowl (the First An- 
nual Los Angeles Jazz Festival), New 
York City’s Randall’s Island (the Ran- 
dall's Island Jazz Festival), the Michigan 
State Fair Grounds ( Michigan State Jazz 
Festival) and Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 
(the Duke Ellington Jazz Festival). 
Dogwood & Moonlight. More modest 


jazz bashes are blooming this summer in 


Carl Iwasaki 


ELEANOR STEBER IN Rep Rocks’ “Girt oF THE GOLDEN WEST” 
Hardly a hitch in the old horse opera. 


lined and piped with hot pink shantung.” 
Musical novelty: the “first authentic 
American jazz ballet,” a 22-minute retell- 
ing of the Harlequin-Columbine story to 
music by the Modern Jazz Quartet. The 
ballet’s major character innovations were 
a bop-goggled Pantaloon and a Beat Gener- 
ation Harlequin, wearing dark glasses and 
T-shirt instead of the traditional mask 
and clown’s costume. 

Oaks & Eucalyptus. There are a num- 
ber of festivals as ambitious as Newport's, 
and most of them feature the same names, 
though in lesser concentration. Playboy 
magazine, having been refused permission 
to use Chicago’s Soldier Field, has con- 
tracted for Chicago Stadium (seating 20,- 
ooo). The likes of Ella Fitzgerald, Count 
Basie, Stan Kenton and Cool Comic Mort 
Sahl (see SHow Business) will perform 
from a revolving stage, facing an audi- 
ence decked out in souvenir Playboy jazz 
blazers and skimmers. 

Much of the same crew will turn up on 
the grounds of the six-story, yellow brick 
Sheraton Hotel in French Lick, Ind. to 


such unlikely spots as the grass-floored 
Dogwood Hollow Amphitheater in Stony 
Brook, L.I., where the Dixie combos of 
Yank Lawson and Mickey Sheen were en- 
gaged last week to huff through a program 
titled “Dixieland at Dogwood” to rows of 
seats built into the hillside. The Diplomat 
Hotel in Hollywood-by-the-S Fla. has 
plans for an indoor-outdoor festival, with 
the jazzmen deserting the café one night a 
week to blow on the beach over the roll of 
surf. Carrying the idea one step farther, a 
Manhattan group called Jazz on the Hud- 
son advertised a weekly four-hour, $3 
cruise, with a different combo playing for 
the steamer’s 3,000 passengers on each of 
the three decks. 

By all odds, the poshest of the little 
bashes is the one staged at the 300-acre 
onetime summer estate of Plumbing Ty- 
coon Richard Crane in Ipswich, Mass. 
There, in a sunken Italian garden beyond 
the 4o-room Great House, Dave Brubeck, 
George Shearing & Co. are invited to 
blow their cool fancies in silvery electric 
moonlight. 
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CALIFORNIA’S ALVAREZ 


Two Breakthroughs 


The strides of U.S. science come as rap- 
idly these days as those of a sprinter 
straining for the tape. But rare is the 
week when the U.S. can announce two 
momentous steps at the same time. Last 
week the U.S. advanced on two fronts. 
One was in the realm of pure, theoretical 
the exploration of matter; the 
other was in the practical field of rock- 
etry and man’s urge to fling himself far 
out into space. 


72 Inches of Bubbles 


At Berkeley. Calif.. one of the world’s 
biggest, most complex and most dangerous 
scientific instruments was ready for full 
operation for the first time. Its name was 
a tongue twister: the liquid hydrogen 
bubble chamber, designed and built by the 
University of California's Radiation Lab- 
oratory. In the next week or so, a beam 
from Berkeley’s great 6 
billion-volt Bevatron will pass through a 
pipe ft. long, 
building and a glass-topped 
metal bathtub containing 150 gal. of liq- 
uid hydrogen. As the antiprotons travel 
through the liquid, they will make slen- 
der, scratchlike trails of hydrogen bubbles. 
These trails, lasting but a 
second, are the 
$2,000,000 instrument: scientists around 
the world hope that photographs of the 
trails will reveal the innermost 
ol matter. 

Glass & Golf. The first bubble cham- 
ber, invented in tos3 by Dr. Donald 
Glaser of the University of Michigan, was 
a glass tube filled with ether at a tempera- 
ture that would make it start to boil 
when pressure was suddenly reduced. Ii 
high-energy particles (¢.g., protons from 


scrence 


ot antiprotons 


enter an odd-looking 





strike into 


Iraction of a 


reason for the massive 


secrets 
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SCIENCE 


Jon Brenn 


Liou HyproceN Buuste CHAMBER AT BERKELEY RapiatTion Lap 


To explore matter, plasti 


a cyclotron) are shot into the ether at 
the right moment. lines of bubbles 
on their trails, thus showing where the 
particles go and how they interact with 
atoms in the ether. When Inventor Glaser 
delivered his paper at a Wash- 
ington physics convention, Physicist Luis 
Alvarez, associate director of the Radia- 
tion Lab, was not in the audience. He was 
at the White House delivering a 
scopic gadget he had invented to improve 
President Eisenhower's golf game. But 
Alvarez knew about the Glaser paper, and 
had plans for improvements. The best 
liquid to use. he thought, was not ether 
it was pure liquid hydrogen, which con- 


form 


classic 


strobo- 


tains no carbon or oxygen atoms to con- 


fuse researchers. 


Liquid hydrogen is rugged stuff to fool 
with, so cold (boiling point; —252.7° C. 





at atmospheric pressure) that steel cracks 
contact. It must be elabo- 
rately refrigerated or it will flash 
vapor. Even a small leak is highly explo 
sive. The 150 gal. in Berkeley's chamber 


on sudden 
into 


have the explosive power of 1,500 lbs. 
of TNT. 

Alvarez’ first model was all glass and 
only 4 in. in diameter. When it worked 
he gradually increased his chambers to 

in., 4 in., ro in., and each step multi 
plied the difficulties until the laboratory 
with safety Yet the 
10-in. chamber spotted tricks of Bevatron 
that might have 
by years of work with 
instruments—and only 
desire for more. 

Mechanized Dinosaur. With the prom- 
ise of $2,000 from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Alvarez and his team 
to work on a chamber 6 ft. long. The 
difficulties became fantastic. The electro- 
magnet surrounding the chamber had to 
weigh 200 tons. The great machine had 
to be movable. but wheels were too un- 
stable. Instead, it was given four massive 





blossomed devices. 


particles been missed 
more 


whetted 


primitive 
Alvarez’ 





went 





> on the roof and TNT in the tub. 


feet on which it could be walked around 
like a mechanical dinosaur. Leak detectors 
were installed everywhere to watch for 
escaping hydrogen; 1to4 alarm circuits in- 
side the machine flash lights. ring bells 
and honk horns at the slightest hint of 
trouble. In a serious emergency (e.g., the 
failure of the refrigeration system) the 
entire stock of liquid hydrogen can be 
dumped through a pipe down a canyon 
and into a spherical tank, If all precau- 
tions fail, a hydrogen explosion may not 
wreck the whole apparatus. The top of the 
building is made of mint green plastic, is 
designed to blow off easily, allowing the 
blast to spend its force in empty air. 

Last week. in trial runs with a pi meson 
beam, the whole weird contraption worked 
precisely. And over the glass cover, a 


f 


SCHREIBER 


Arch Napier 
Los ALAMOS 
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stereoscopic camera takes pictures of mes- 
on tracks every twelve seconds, gathering 
1,000 times more information for U.S. 
science than with the most sophisticated 
of earlier instruments. 


Kiwi's Flightless Flight 

At Jackass Flat, Nev.. the AEC carried 
out, and later announced in deadpan fash- 
ion, the first full-power ground test of the 
Kiwi-A nuclear rocket engine—an event 
most newspapers ignored. Developed at 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory by 
a team headed by Dr. Raemer E. Schrei- 
ber, the engine worked perfectly. All de- 
tails (thrust, temperature, etc.) were se- 
cret, but Senator Clinton P. Anderson is 
officially entitled to hear them as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Wired Anderson to Dr. Norris E. 
Bradbury, director of Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory: CONGRATULATIONS, THIS 
IS TRULY A MILESTONE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ATOMIC PROPULSION. ALL IN- 
VOLVED DESERVE THE THANKS OF THE 
NATION. A Los Alamos man put it an- 
other way last week: “This is it. Mis- 
sion accomplished.” 

Kiwi’s mission was not to fly. As the 
keystone of AEC’s Project Rover, it was 
supposed to determine the feasibility of 
nuclear rockets. Though AEC has never 
defined just what it considers “feasible,” 
Dr. Schreiber has hinted that a satisfac- 
tory nuclear rocket must be a single-stage 
vehicle with enough thrust to escape from 
the earth with 15% of its take-off weight 
as payload. Now Kiwi-A has apparent- 
ly demonstrated that this kind of power 
is feasible. 

Balance or Blow. The engine is simple 
enough—in nuclear theory: a high-power 
density reactor (lots of power from a 
small volume) honeycombed with chan- 
nels through which a large amount of 
hydrogen gas can be blown. The hydrogen 
cools the reactor, keeps it from melting or 
vaporizing. At the same time, the hydro- 


Saamene 
anuate 


gen is heated to a temperature (about 
2,000°-3,000° C.) just below that of the 
reactor, expands enormously, and blows 
out of the nozzle in a high-speed jet. 
Hydrogen is essential because its mole- 
cules are the smallest known, and the 
smaller the molecules in a gas jet the 
bigger its propulsive push. 

Kiwi-A’s actual thrust is probably quite 
small. The difficulties are so great that no 
one knew whether such an engine would 
work at all. The reactor must run ex- 
tremely hot; otherwise the hydrogen will 
not form an effective gas jet. Thus Kiwi- 
A’s innards are probably made of tricky, 
heat-resistant metals such as_ tungsten, 
tantalum and molybdenum, Control is far 
more difficult than with chemical engines, 
because the flow of hydrogen must be 
balanced perfectly against the production 
of energy by the reactor. A slight mal- 
adjustment of the controls might melt 
the nuclear engine in seconds or blow it 
to smithereens. 

On Dumbo, on Condor. Nothing like 
that happened last week. As scientists and 
spectators, including Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett of Utah and Congressman Craig 
Hosmer of California, watched from a 
shelter two miles away, Kiwi strutted its 
stuff without a misstep. 

Unless the triumphant Los Alamos men 
decide to give Kiwi-A a second full-power 
run, last week’s test will probably be its 
finish. After a few days, when radioactiv- 
ity dies down somewhat, the unshielded 
reactor will be hauled along a railroad 
track by a remote-controlled locomotive 


to a special MAD (Maintenance, Assem- | 


bly and Disassembly) shop, where me- 
chanical hands will take it apart. The con- 
dition of its still deadly interior parts 
(examined by periscope, TV, or through 
thick, transparent shields) will tell the 
Los Alamos men much about how to 
build nuclear rockets that actually fly. 
The code names for them are ready: 
Dumbo, and then Condor. 





Associated Press 


NucLear Rocket ENGINE at NEVADA Test SITE 
For the push to space, a honeycomb on the ground. 
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The market 
at mid-year 1959 


Not in a quarter of a cen- 
tury has the investor seen 
take-home income from top 
grade tax-exempt bonds to 
match that available in the 
first half of 1959. 

Our timely Mid-Year Sur- 
vey of the Tax-Exempt Bond 
Market brings you up to date 
on this and other important 
developments, discusses sup- 
ply and demand and inter- 
prets the trends and outlook 
for prices. It presents back- 
ground information valuable 
to both the new investor and 
the seasoned individual or in- 
stitutional buyer. 

Send without cost or obli- 
gation for this helpful survey. 
You will receive in addition 
our tax comparison chart 
which shows the income re- 
quired from taxable invest- 
ments to equal 
the take-home 
yield from 
tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Ask for 
folder TM 97. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
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TICKET TO OBLIVION ? 


Nothing, of course, will ever replace 
caution, common sense, consideration and 
full attention when it comes to driving 

at high speeds on America’s super highways. 


However, the condition of your automobile and tires 
can contribute greatly to your safety. 


We at Pennsylvania Tire take every precaution 

and care to assure you of the finest and safest tires 
available today. Sidewall construction, rubber 
compounding and tread depth are all factors. Safe driving 
is our first consideration. Economical driving is our goal. 


On your next trip ... be sure the toll gate attendant 
gives you a ticket to pleasure ... not oblivion. And... 
when you next need tires for your family car or 

company trucks ... see your nearest Pennsylvania dealer. 


When you think of safety, you naturally 
think of Pennsylvania Tires. 


For the best buy on the best tires, see your 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRE 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 





EDUCATION 


More from Ford 


Three months ago the prodigious Ford 





Foundation gave S$o.161 


to nine co 





leges and universities to improve teacher 
training (Time, April 6). Last week Ford 
gave again: $6,317,000 to ten other insti- 


tutions for the sake of seedi 






nation with more competent ped: 





than those now available. Last w 


eficiaries: Bucknell University, Central 


Micl 


n College. Cornell University 
s Hopkins University, New York Uni- 
v. University of North Carolina, Uni- 
ity of Southern California, Vanderbilt 
University, Wayne State University. All 


are hard work on s 








ped-up programs 





following the Ford formula: end trivial 


time-consuming “educationist™ courses by 


broadening liberal education for teachers 
and get them into classrooms faster. 
Oral Surgery 

France's grueling baccalaureate ex 
the pre-university hurdle founded by 







polteon years ago, has been a 


mare for secondary-school students 





since. The “bachot” is a double he 

up to three day of stil written exams 
one ppalling day of ten succes 

minute oral exams by ten giml ed 
professors. Those who fail in June (65° 
get nother chance in sept ber those 
who fail then (8 stay at school an 





other year. Notable first-roi failures 
Anatole France, Alphonse Daudet, André 

















Gide, Francoise Sagan. Though some 
brave bachot bumblers repeat the year as 
many as six times, others (like Gide) bid 
idieu to formal education forever. One 
result: only 4 French youths per 1 
00 ~population ittend college s com 
pared to 1.950 in the U.S.—an ala 
statistic in a classical-bent France yearn 
ing for scientific and technological power 
Last week France produced a startling 
reform: no more oral exams. Had Educa 
tion Minister André Boulloche abolished 
schools he could not have provoked mort 
happy whoops nd shocked w 
Sorbonne Philosophy Professor Jean 
Guitton rushed to the front page of J 
Figaro to cry shame, because “the oral 
properly understood, is a delicious mo 
ment.”’ Guitton fondly recalled questions 
from his own orals Monsieur, what 
the color of pigs in Homer's day re 
inti h error of telling 
iners th rainy men comple 
h other No, Monsieur. Whe 
intelligences are united, they 
from each other”). Warmly supportir 


) 


of the oral, Author 





Guitton 1 

Paul (The /nnocent Tenant) Guth wrote 
In a world more and more dedicated to 
the quantitative, the oral is the unique 
safeguard of the qualitative.” It allows 
boys and girls “to show their true nature 


the whole personality . . . A man 


who does not know how to talk today is 
devalued by y 


But others cheered the second French 


Revolution. Wrote famed Intellectual An 
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Perfectionist executives and hard-to-please secretaries insist on the Royal Electric. It 
makes business such a pleasure. You enjoy precision printing, pinpoint accuracy, a gentle high- 
speed touch, Exclusive conveniences like Magic” Margin and Twin-Pak"—the instant-changing 
ribbon—save time and fuss. Choose from over LOO personalized type styles, rely on a solid 


one-year guarantee. Call your Royal Representative now for a convenient demonstration. 


You Want The R&YAL Electrie! 
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“KING OF BEERS» 





ARK« 





rey ck ? 
os ANGEL ES » MIAMI * TAMPA 
ial 


> 





dré Maurois: “It’s a good thing to sup- 
press the orals, which are fatal for the 
timid. An individual can express himself 
fully in writing, give a survey of his true 
value on an exam paper, but be incapable 
of developing his ideas aloud.” Added Au- 
thor Jean Dutourd: “The reform pleases 
me, for it seems to be a step toward the 
suppression—pure and simple—of this en- 
tire monstrous examination.” 


A Sense of Style 


“T learned more about writing from 
White than from anybody else,” said Hu- 
morist James Thurber once of E. B. (for 
Elwyn Brooks) White, the lucid essayist 
whose weekly wit led off The New Yorker 
for years before he deserted Manhattan 





TEACHER STRUNK 
Right v. wrong, ragged v. trim. 


to write on a farm in Maine. From Thur- 
ber it was high praise, and it spoke an- 
other truth: behind every writer stands 
a teacher of some kind. Behind E. B. 
White himself, it turns out, stands the 
exhortative ghost of a curious and de- 
lightful man, the late Professor William 
Strunk Jr., proprietor of English 8 at 
Cornell University when White passed 
through 4o years ago. 

Brief & Bold. Will Strunk wrote a 
book (“The little book,” he liked to say) 
called The Elements of Style—43 pri- 
vately printed pages that constituted his 
magnificent attempt to prune the jungle 
of English rhetoric and replant it on the 
head of a pin. Until White recently got 
hold of one of the Cornell library’s two 
surviving copies, he had not laid eyes on 
the book in 38 years. Now, thanks to 
White, the supply has been replenished 
(Macmillan; $2.50) with a fond testi- 
monial by White every page 
there peers out at me the puckish face 
of my professor, his short hair. . . combed 
down over his forehead. his eyes blink- 
ing incessantly behind steel-rimmed spec- 


“From 


tacles as though he had just emerged | 
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GRIME IS MONEY 


Cut air pollution and save dollars 


WhirlBlast 


FORCED DRAFT 
DUAL-FUEL BURNER 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT BY IRON FIREMAN 





ete 2 ene 


Burns clean...cuts fuel costs 
...exceptional installation savings 


Smoke and soot are unburned fuel—pure 
waste. They are also the source of endless 
trouble and expense—fouled boiler tubes, 
clogged nozzles, dirty stack. Still more, they 
are an annoyance and health hazard to your 
community. 

Accepted standards of oil firing allow a 
15 minute warm-up period. The Iron Fire- 
man WhirlBlast burner burns clean in less 
than 10 seconds—and stays clean. 


Cuts costs in all directions 


The WhirlBlast burner saves in other ways, 
too. It needs no stack—simply a vent. First 
cost is often much less than other burners, 
since no boiler alterations or brickwork are 
needed. Standy-by heat loss is almost nil 
because there is no draft through the boiler 


IRON FIREMAN. 


AUTOMATIC FIRING EQUIPMENT 
FOR HEATING, PROCESSING, POWER 





during “off’’ periods—a significant saving. 
No special skill is required to install, adjust 
or service. 


Dual-fuel firing, instant changeover 


In many areas lower gas rates are granted 
where standby oil equipment is available to 
pick up the load during peak gas demand. 
The [ron Fireman WhirlBlast burner fires 
either gas or oil with equally high efficiency 
—no extra burner needed. 


Fires all types of boilers 


The WhirlBlast burner can be purchased in 
two ways: as a boiler-burner unit, or as a 
burner alone for use in your present boiler. 
It is a complete firing system, ready to bolt 
to the boiler front. 


Send coupon for further information, 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3118 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
(In Canada, 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario 





Please send me more information and specifications 
on the Iron Fireman WhirlBiast burner, 


Name 


Firm. 





Address — 


City. kimi Zone State 
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A LIVING 
DOCUMENT 
OF AN 
HISTORIC 
co MUSIC 
EVENT! 


“VAN CLIBURN'S 
2ND GREAT 
RELEASE ON 
RCA VICTOR 


nm AVicTOR pry 







VAN CLIBURN 
RACHMANINOFF 
CONCERTO No.3 


SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
KIRIL KONDRASHIN 


«5 
1s 
v TUAL 


c anit ait " 
PERFORMANCE 


ALL 


of may 19.199 (is 


From the actual concert at 
Carnegie Hall on May 19, 1958, 
VAN CLIBURN performs 
RACHMANINOFF’S 
CONCERTO No. 3 ... with the 
Symphony of the Air, 


conducted by Kiril Kondrashin. 


Featuring the finest in both musical 
values and sound reproduction, this 
recording is an outstanding 
achievement! Available on regular 


L.P. 


and Living Stereo. 


The World’s Greatest Artists Are On 


@ RcAVICTOR & 
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light. his lips nibbling each 


nervous horses.” 


into strong 


other like 


“Strunk loved the clear, the brief, the 
bold White writes. “and his book is 
clear, brief. bold.” It consists mainly of 


principles of 
matters of form. Each 
(Do not break sen- 


@. Omit 


eight rules of usage, ten 
composition 
Strunk command 


tences in two. Use the active 





a tew 








needless word is followed DY short 
barking essay and examples in parallel 
columns—right wrong, timid bold 


ragged v. trim. Strunk had pet 
he insisted on forming the 
gular of adding 


usages, 





ssive sin 


posse 


nouns by ’s regardless of 


the final consonant (Rule 1). It would 
have enraged him to read a modern 
newspaper headline about Bonnie Prince 
Charlie: CHARLES’ TONSILS OUT. 


Revise & Rewrite. The great Strunkian 
theme Vigorous writing is 
should 


concise. A 


sentence contain no unnecessary 


words, a paragraph no unnecessary sen- 
tences. for the same reason that a draw- 
ing should have no unnecessary lines and 
a machine no unnecessary parts. This re 
quires not that the writer make all his 
sentences short, or that he avoid all de- 


tail and treat his subject in outline, but 


that every word tell. 


At 60, ex-Student White (One Man’s 
Weat, The Second Tree from the Corner 
is more than qualified to add his own 
exhortations to the professor's lecture. 


Strunkian reminders 
Do not overstate. Do 
much, Avoid 


Some of White's 
Do not overwrite. 


not explain too fancy words. 


Revise and rewrite. Perhaps above all 
shun the modern euphoria of Old Spon- 
taneous Me (“Stay out of the act’). To 
White, style cannot be separated from 
sense; “The whole duty of a writer is to 
please and satisfy himself. and the true 
writer always plays to an audience of 
one ... Young writers often suppose 
that style is a garnish for the meat of 


prose, a sauce by which a dull dish is 
made palatable. Style has no such sepa- 
rate entity; it is non-detachable . . . The 
approach to style is by way of plainness 


simplicity, orderliness. sincerity 


Playgrounds or Teachers? 
On the southwest fringe of 

Harlem, New York City’s 

113 has a 33.600-sq.-ft 


congested 
School 
playground, a 
modest enough open space for 1.150 chil 
through sixth grade. Last 
board of education cut the playground by 


Public 


dren week the 





more than 10°. Instead of being filled 
with children next fall, 3.600-sq.-ft. of the 
playground will be used by teachers to 
park ten cars. The experiment—which 


may spread throughout the city—is found- 
ed on the notion that teachers will not 
work in car-choked New York City unless 
they can steam up to the school in a car 
ind light 
Since the 


(rather than by bus or subway 


as close to the door as possible. 


board of education cannot pay enough to 
attract teachers (it is dropping goo teach- 
ing jobs in September), the theory is that 
easy parking may 
plained a board spokesman Which is 
important, 3,600 leet ol playground 
teachers?” 


more 


space or more 


turn the tide. Ex- | 





50,000 miles avear 
is usual for district 
manager Otto Brun- 
ken of the Oelwein 
ChemicalCompany. 
Mr. Brunken, who 
lives in Litehfield, 
Minn., often in- 
cludes parts of Canada and Mexico 
in his travels; put 123,000 miles on 
one Rambler. He writes: 


“13 NEW CARS ...1,000,000 MILES 


Mr. Otto Brunken 


_ BEST ONE OF ALL IS RAMBLER” 
"I have owned a 
new 
Ramblers) 


total of 13 
(the last seven, 
and have driven 
them a little over a 
million miles, and the best 
one of all of them is my 
present new Rambler. I 
need a good, dependable and 
still economical car. At 
the same time, I want a car 
that easy to drive and 
easy riding My new 
Rambler fills the bill. 
that's more, my wife likes 

} _new Rambler just as 

as I do irives it 
gets a chance." 


cars 


wh en she 


Now there's more reason than ever 
to switch to Rambler... the smart 
new success car. You save more on 
price, 
resale. Get 

stronger sin- 

gle unit con 

struction; 

casicr park 

ing; full 6- 

passenger room. Enjoy Personalized 
Comfort: individually adjustable 
front seats; low-cost air condition- 
ing. Go Rambler 6 or V-8. 


gi 
gas, 





TCOUMCE 
is for people 
who are excited 


J «1s 
We about tomorrow. 


The most important “4 inch 
in smoking today 











Recessed Filter 


PARLIAMENT 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 


| FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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Y CAROLINA 





Republic Foil, Inc., the 
world’s largest producer of 
high purity etched foil for 
electrolytic capacitors, selected 
Salisbury, North Carolina, for the site 
of a $500,000 plant. This was the 
1500th new and expanded industry 
announced by Governor Luther H. Hodges, 
North Carolina’s business-man governor, since 
taking office in November, 1954. These 


new and expanded industries represent 


An industrial investment of 


750 MILLION DOLLARS 


Approximately 


80,000 NEW JOBS 


in industry 


Progressive North Carolina welcomes 

new and expanding industries. 

All inquiries are held in closest confidence. 
Wm. P. Saunders, Director 

Department of Conservation and Development 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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GOYA’S “DUCHESS OF ALBA” 


Only Me 


Although the Alba family of Spain 
denies it to this day, most of the experts 
are convinced that Francisco Goya had 
a love affair with the duchess of his time. 
After the duke died in 1796 and the 
beautiful duchess retired from society, 
at 34, to mourn alone on the Alba estate, 
the painter apparently joined her. His 
great portrait of 1797, now hanging at 
the Hispanic Society Museum in Man- 
hattan, is the clue. A vital and imperious 
creature at the peak of womanhood, she 
stands dressed in mourning, dramatically 
pointing to the sand by her toes. On her 
pointing finger is a ring inscribed with 
Goya’s name. On her middle finger is an- 
other ring inscribed with the duke’s. She 
points to something written in the sand, 
facing her, and that something has al- 
ways seemed to be the one word, “Goya.” 


ART 





Last week museum officials announced 
that cleaning had uncovered another hint 
that peasant painter and noble model 
were indeed lovers. There was a second 
word, preceding Goya, that had been 
covered over with paint long ago—pre- 
sumably by the artist himself. That word 
is “Sdlo,” Spanish for only. 


Dome for the Rock 


Under the hot shimmer of July in Jeru- 
salem, a giant crane swung endlessly back 
and forth last week lifting new girders 
above an old shrine. The Dome of the 
Rock, at Jerusalem's eastern edge, was to 
have a new covering. Yet as riggers scram- 
bled over the site, assembling the scaffold- 
ing and preparing huge aluminum beams 
for erection, a controversy raged over the 
project, with loud cries that one of the 
world’s holiest spots was being defiled in- 
stead of restored. 

This was the place where Abraham of- 
fered up his son Isaac as sacrifice, and 
was restrained by an angel of the Lord. 
Solomon is said to have used the rock as 
the foundation of his temple. Herod built 
there the temple from which Jesus drove 
the money-changers. Mohammed rested by 
the rock after his night flight from Mecca. 
Sacred to Jews, Christians and Moslems 
alike, the rock has rarely lacked a noble 
covering. The present dome dates back to 
the great edifice erected by Abdul-Malek 
Ibn Marwan, Caliph of Damascus, in 691, 
who used up seven years’ tax revenue from 
Egypt to realize his dream. In 1og9, cru- 
saders mounted a gold cross on the dome 
and turned it into a church. Later, Saladin 
won it back for Islam, lovingly coated 
the interior arches with mosaic. the walls 
with marble. Suleiman the Magnificent or- 
dered the exterior walls covered with splen- 
did blue tiles. 

Time, earthquakes, and most recently, 
mortar shells, lobbed into the sanctuary 





during the Jerusalem fighting in 1948, all 
but ruined the ancient structure. Mosaics 
were smashed; the 11th century outer 
dome of wood and lead bulged, showing 
signs of collapse. As soon as peace returned 
to the Holy Land, the King of Jordan 
organized an emergency committee to re- 
store the mosque. 

Main problem facing the restorers was 
to find a substitute for the outer dome 
(the ornately decorated inner dome will 
remain in place). Their final answer was 
enough to make a sultan shudder: it is 
not gilt, or even silver wash, but a light- 
weight, gold-anodized aluminum = shell 
(cost: $364,000). Too modern, cried some 
citizens; too ignoble, said others. “It will 
look like an ad for an orange drink.” 
snapped one traditionalist. The builders 
pressed on with their work, hoping to 
have it finished this fall. Historians point- 
ed out that the Caliph of Damascus had 
melted down 100,000 gold dinars to gild 
the original dome. The new aluminum 
one will look the same, and at a frac- 
tion of the price. 


Up & U 

ie aT aie keeps climbing. At 
Sotheby's in London last week, the scram- 
ble was for 29 French impressionist and 
postimpressionist works put up for auc- 
tion by American Collector Walter P. 
Chrysler Jr. Paul Cézanne’s portrait of 
his wife went for $112,000; Georges 
Braque’s cubist Woman with Mandolin 
brought $100,800, more than double the 
previous top price for a Braque canvas; a 
pair of Renoir portraits (Ambroise Vollard 
as a Toreador and Misia Sert) sold for 
$61,600 and $44,800. Total sale: $613,256, 
which Chrysler will give to his Chrysler 
Art Museum in Provincetown, Mass., 
opened last year to show part of his mas- 
sive (some 4,000 works valued at between 
$12 million to $15 million) collection. 
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ANHATTAN’S Metropolitan Museum of Art, one of the 
world’s richest, recently decided to remain closed on 
Mondays because the city had withdrawn $35,000 a year 
from its contribution to the museum's maintenance and 
operation costs. From Tuesday through Sunday this week, 
the Met proudly displayed its latest major acquisition, 
proving that it suffers no lack of purchase funds. The well- 
nigh priceless St. John’s Vision (see color), by El Greco, 
was bought from the estate of Spanish Painter-Collector 
Ignacio Zuloaga. And although Director James Rorimer 
kept the price to himself, he called the canvas one of the 20 
most important purchases in the Metropolitan's history. 
It is a prize example of the master’s ecstatic old age, and 
the Metropolitan’s seventh El Greco. Most famous among 
the other six are the magnificent Portrait of Cardinal Nino 
de Guevara and the unique View of Toledo. The Cardinal 
keeps all the bloom of the painter's passion, but Toledo has 
suffered and so has the fabulous new Vision. One New York 
critic complained that the Metropolitan's restorers had un- 
derstood “E! Greco in terms of 20th century expressionism.” 
Most colleagues disagreed, praised the picture to the skies. 


Said Madrid Critic Alfredo Ramon: “There are only a few 
museums whose judgment is infallible. The Metropolitan is 
one of them. They know perfectly well what they're doing.” 

In all the chatter it was easy to forget the one question 
that matters to every man: How do I myself feel about the 
picture? Shock and confusion would not be surprising re- 
actions; they occur as naturally as before the coruscating 
words of John of Patmos: “I saw under the altar the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God. and for the 
testimony which they held: And they cried with a loud 
voice, saying, How long O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?’ 

Soaring and kneeling at the same time, the saint lifts 
his hands high in wonder toward a storm-swept sky. Behind 
him, chalky ghosts and children dance, fly, and cry out 
before a mysterious curtain of green and yellow. That is 
all. The colors are lurid, the forms only half-shaped. 

Possibly El Greco never finished the painting; possibly 
it has lost a section from the top. For those to whom it 
speaks, it is a last cry of an ancient mariner of the spirit. 
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EL GRECO’S “ST. JOHN’S VISION OF THE MYSTERIES OF THE APOCALYPSE” 
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Idvertisemeni 





Consider the value of Privacy 


Along with skin-diving, reading is one human 
activity in which talking is impossible, or, at 
least, undesirable. PRIVACY is a necessity. 
Even in a crowded bus a reader and his maga- 
zine are in complete privacy. He is free to 


read, consider, ponder an article or an adver- 
tisement the way he pleases. This privacy 
has a particular value for an advertiser because 
it encourages the most intimate relationship a 
product and prospect can share. 





This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INc., publisher of Time, Lire, FoRTUNE and Sports 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests 


eighteen of the values that 
azines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 3 
Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. 

Confidence 12. Solidity 13 


make advertising in mz 





3eauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10, Perception 11 
15. Response 16. PRIVACY 17. Selecticn 18. Audienct 





Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 





THE PEESS 





Spoils of War 


In signs and badges on newsstands, de- 
livery trucks and employees’ lapels, the 
Wichita, Kans. evening Beacon last week 
proclaimed “Wichita’s New Freedom.” 
What the Beacon was so happy about was 
a consent decree just handed down by a 
U.S. circuit court against the rival Wich- 
ita paper, the Eagle, which was ordered to 
cease and desist in its longtime practice 
of forcing subscribers to take both its 
morning and evening editions and requir- 
ing advertisers to take space in both edi- 
tions or none at all. Moreover, the Beacon 
(said the Eagle) had sicked the Justice 
Department on the Eagle in the first place 
—as just another episode in one of the 
nation’s oldest, ugliest newspaper feuds. 

Talons over Talent. The Wichita bat- 
tle started in the ‘20s when the Beacon 
was taken over by brothers Max, John 
and Louis (who died in 1953) Levand, 
who had learned the newspaper business 
under Publishers Frederick Bonfils and 
Harry Tammen in the carnival atmos- 
phere (1895-1933) of the Denver Post. 
The Levands jazzed up the Beacon's 
copy, said that they would run the Eagle 
off the streets. The Eagle, under Publisher 
Marcellus Murdock, fought back with tal- 
ons rather than talent, screaming: “Since 
the Levands came here . . . a new word 
has come into use in Wichita’s life. That 
word is chisel.” 

As the bitterness intensified, the Bea- 
con backers accused the Eagle of inject- 
ing anti-Semitic lines in its news columns 
(the Levands are Jewish), while Eagle 
Staffers spread rumors that the Beacon 
was getting ads by threatening to publish 
photographs of solid citizens surprised by 
Beacon photographers in compromising 
situations. The Eagle wrote balefully of 
“the threat of Levand influence,’ went 
out of its way to talk about ‘Max Levand 
of the Wichita Beacon, who owes the 
Government nearly $10,000 in taxes.” 
When Marcellus Murdock’s daughter 
went East and married a Jew, the Eagle 
said nothing, but the Beacon told about 
it in all too enthusiastic detail. When a 
girl staffer at the Beacon shot herself, the 
Eagle tried to associate a Levand with the 
case. A rumor that a Murdock relative 
was homosexual caused the Beacon to 
campaign for an ordinance to require the 
registration and fingerprinting of every 
pervert in town. So deep is the feud that 
it extends to the personal relationships of 
Eagle and Beacon staffers, and for that 
reason Wichita has no press club. 

Bottom of the Barrel. The Beacon’s 
circulation reached its peak in 1949 (106,- 
757 v. the Eagle’s morning-evening aver- 
age of 58,000), has since fallen off to 
98,311, while the Eagle has built itself up 
to an 88,455 average. But the real result 
of the vicious war between the two papers 
is that both have settled to the bottom of 
journalism’s barrel. Trying to outdo each 
other in sensationalism, they reach des- 
perately for banner headlines, inflate in- 
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significant news, and spend most of their 


time shrieking at each other, e¢.g., TOP 
EXECUTIVES OF EAGLE BRANDED AS LEAD- 
ERS OF ABORTIVE POLITICAL PLOT. Last 


week the Beacon ran more than 16 col- 
umns on the court decision against the 
Eagle—and with the Eagle sure to find 
some way of retaliating, Wichita will just 
have to go on enduring its two papers 
that are, quite literally, the spoils of war. 


Blackout in Britain 

Fleet Street's ink was running dry, and 
throughout the British Isles newspapers 
and periodicals were closed or closing. 
Reason; Great Britain’s worst printing 
strike in more than 30 years. Started last 


Te 


man, gasped when she recognized Eric 
Clayson, chairman of the board, who had 
donned work clothes to help out). In 
Devon, an ironmonger’s wife who works 
as a stringer correspondent for several re- 
gional papers decided to put out one of 
her own, used foolscap and duplicating ma- 
chines to publish the Chulmleigh Chimes. 
In such villages as Honiton and Devizes, 
town criers polished their bells, walked 
the streets belting out the news. 

Directly hit by the strike were Lon- 
don’s influential weeklies. The liberal New 
Statesman got into hot water with its 
labor friends by printing in Diisseldorf, 
but was back in England a week later with 
union approval to hire a printer in Essex. 
The Economist, which was printed in a 
Swiss nunnery during a lesser strike in 
1956, found a printer in Brussels, moved 





Bossres & StRIKERS IN LoNDON 
In Clackmannanshire and Chulmleigh, midnight oil and ingenuity. 


month, when members of ten printers’ 
unions walked off their jobs, the strike 
last week spread to 38 firms making ink 
for the nation’s presses, including those of 
London’s mass-circulation dailies. 

Originally at issue were demands by the 
printers, who average $40 to $50 for a 
434-hour week, for a 10% raise and a 4o- 
hour week. Employers’ groups flatly re- 
jected them, later made an unacceptably 
low offer. The unions refused arbitration, 
called the walkout instead. Most provin- 
cial papers—about 1,100 weeklies and 87 
dailies—soon were forced to suspend oper- 
ations completely. Others put on the old 
school try, produced truncated editions 
using midnight oil and ingenuity. 

“Eh, Mate." In Clackmannanshire on 
the Firth of Forth, Editor John Ogilvie 
sat up all night setting type himself 
brought out his weekly Alloa Circular and 
Hillfoots Record on time. Girl typists 
helped keep the Birmingham Mail on the 
streets by having a go at the Linotype ma- 
chines (“Eh, mate. Can't we have overalls 
like you?” called one begrimed girl to a 





to Paris a week later, after Belgian unions 
expressed sympathy for the British strik 
ers and threatened a boycott. 

"The Most Intractable."’ The “nation- 
al” papers, i.e., the London dailies, had 
worked out separate deals with the print- 
ers’ unions and remained little affected 
until the ink-manufacturing workers 
whose own wage scale is based on that of 
the printers, joined the strike. With only 
a few days’ reserve supply of ink, the na- 
tional dailies were immediately forced to 
cut their size. At week’s end they pooled 
their ink reserves, but could hardly hope 
to keep publishing much longer. And with 
publishers and strikers reluctant to com- 
promise (“This,” said an official of the 
Ministry of Labor, “is the most intract- 
able strike we have known in years”) 
England faced the melancholy prospect 
of a near-complete newspaper blackout 
with only two daily papers likely to 
continue publishing. The exceptions: the 
Manchester Guardian and London's Com- 
munist Daily Worker, which have ample 
reserves of ink. 
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NEW 200-ACRE ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CENTER. An artists’ con- 
cept of Aeronutronic’s new 20-million dollar Research Center 
under construction at Newport Beach in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Here, Ford resources provide the finest facilities for 
carrying out complete engineering, research and prototype 
manufacturing operations on advanced projects. Over 40 
government and commercial programs are now underway at 
the new Center and at other Aeronutronic facilities nearby. 






OFFICE OF ADVANCED RESEARCH. Basic re- 
search is conducted in areas of long-range com- 
pany interests, with special emphasis in the 
fields of atomic and molecular physics, physical 
chemistry and atmospheric physics. 


RANGE SYSTEMS OPERATIONS provides total 


plete missite range operations for U. S. military 
and civilian agencies. 





TACTICAL WEAPON SYSTEMS OPERATIONS. The COMPUTER OPERATIONS is engaged in re- 
function of TWSO Is to research, develop and search, development, manufacturing and 


manufacture tactical weapons for the military marketing of computer components and com- 
services. Under development now is the Army’s munications systems for military and commer- 
$23-million SHILLELAGH surface-to-surface cial use. New products developed are revolu- 
Ruided missile system tionizing present data processing techniques. 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY OPERATIONS is devoted | 
to solving problems dealing with man's new 
frontier. Typical development programs include 
satellite communication, ICBM detection, space 
vehicle design and research rockets, such as 


; 
capability to study and plan missile range in- 
strumentation and to staff and manage com- 
Project Far Side. 


For information regarding interests, Ga 
facilities, products or positions, write to Ford. C 
Aeronutronic, a Division of Ford Motor Company, 


Ford Road, Newport Beach, California. 


MILITARY AND INDUSTRY IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


BUSINESS 








STATE OF BUSINESS 


Summer Rise 

Wall Street's bull market last week 
made its biggest weekly jump of 1959. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average scooted 
up 15.51 points to close at 654.76. It was 
well above the previous alltime high of 
643-79 set May 29, and more than 70 
points ahead of where the average started 
on Jan. 1. Brokers expected the climb 
to continue. Not only was business news 
generally bright. but the record showed 
that industrials have advanced smartly 
in July and August in two years out of 
every three during the 2oth century. 

Steel stocks were among the strongest, 
despite the strike threat (see below); in- 
vestors recalled that steel shares showed 
marked gains during the 1956 strike, and 
that historically they have moved up 
after strikes. Many steel stocks topped 


their historic highs. Among them: Armco 
(up from a 1959 low of 64) to 77) 
Inland (up from 43} to 53%). U.S. 


Steel (up from 884 to 103§). 

Not every investor struck pay dirt. 
Several solid issues scraped their year’s 
low. American Export Lines (which hit 
a crest of 34% this year) slipped to 
284; Freeport Sulphur slumped to 27% 
from the year’s high of 37%. United 
Aircraft, one of the stocks in the Dow- 
Jones average, was off to 524 from 66. 

In the 1959 rise, whole groups of stock 
have been left behind. Aircrafts were 
caught in an earnings downdraft caused 
by heavy investments in the new jets 
during the first half Boeing skidded nine 


points to close June at 374, Douglas 
dropped 104 to 474. Oils were bur- 
dened by heavy inventories and _ price 
cuts: Royal Dutch dipped 5} to 424; 
Standard (N.J.) slid to 51§; Gulf wor- 


16 to 110. Among utilities, losses 
from two to five points hit Consolidat- 
ed Edison, Southern California 
American Electric Power. 


ried off 


Edison, 


Still other industrial groups blew hot 
ind cold in the first half. Among elec- 
tricals, General Electric rose only 1% to 


So}. but resurgent Westinghouse climbed 
1f to 944. Among motors, an investor 
could hardly go wrong (Chrysler up 174, 
Ford up 24})—unless he selected 
General Motors, up only 1Z to 51. 

As for dividends, the blue chips were 
ibout 39% last week, and some 
of the racy electronics and missile favor- 
ites were paying nothing at all. Mean- 
while, back in the bond market, the tax- 
exempts were yielding a handsome 3.8%, 
while the highest-grade 
moved above 4h%. The yield spread be- 
tween common stocks and bonds was un- 
wide. Classically, the situa- 
called for a move out of stocks 
and into bonds. But investors—wagering 
heavily on the economy’s growth, figur- 
ing on more inflation and preferring capi- 
tal gains to dividends—showed no signs 
of hopping off Wall Street’s snorting bull. 
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Steeling for the Showdown 


Out from the nation’s steel mills last 


week marched 30,coo wildcat strikers. 
defying the two-week truce in steel 
framed by President Eisenhower. Thus 


did the rank and file put pressure on man- 
agement for a settlement. United Steel- 
workers’ President David J. McDonald, 
who had just appealed for “some nego- 
tiating statesmanship,” immediately or- 
dered the wildcatters back to work. But 
the short walkouts at major mills such as 
U.S. Steel’s Fairless works and Jones & 
Laughlin’s plant at Aliquippa, Pa. cut hol- 
iday week output to about 80% capacity. 

Steel users eagerly snapped up that pro- 
duction as a strike hedge. They had al- 
ready expanded their inventories from 13 
million tons in January to more than 21 


ed Patton, but it also leaves plenty of 
room for further wage boosts through job 
promotions and incentive pay. Patton's 
proof: since contract negotiations opened 
just two months ago, average hourly 
wages have jumped from $3.03 to $3.10. 


The Momentum of Growth 


At midyear the booming U.S. economy 
was turning out goods and services at the 
rate of $479 billion a year and growing 
so rapidly that many Washington econo- 
mists now expect it to pass the half- 
trillion mark before mid-1960. Behind 
this confidence was the economy's amaz- 
ing expansion so far this year. Estimates 
last week of the growth that took place 
in the April-June quarter showed that 
the gross national product annual rate 
rose $12 billion over the first quarter, $5 





STEELMAKERS & UNION BARGAINERS* 
Wildcatters put on the pressure. 


million tons, equal to seven weeks’ top- 
level output by the industry. The Big 
Three automakers have squirreled away 
sufficient steel to get a good start on pro- 
duction of 1960 models. Among makers 
of appliances. Westinghouse and General 
Electric have a 30-60 day supply. 

Big industry was obviously in a strong 
position to weather a short strike. Realiz- 
ing this, Big Labor was ready to trim its 
package-wage demands from a_ reported 
15¢ to 20¢ an hour to about a dime. But 
there was little apparent progress in ne- 
gotiations last week, Company bargainers 
held fast to their no-raise stand. 

“Our objective is to conclude a contract 
that will involve no increase in the overall 
employment costs of the company,” said 
Republic Steel's tough, plain-talking Pres- 
ident Thomas Patton on TV's Meet the 
Press. Not only does the current contract 
provide high wages and benefits, contend- 


billion more than expected. Added to a 
$14 billion gain in the January-March 
quarter, this made a rise in the annual 
rate of $26 billion in six months, close to 
the $30 billion the President and his 
advisers predicted for all 1959. 
Wherever they looked, Government 
economists saw almost breathtaking 
change. Personal income jumped $29 bil- 
lion over the second quarter of 1958 to an 
annual rate of $380 billion, a new high. 
Industrial output percentage 
points over June 1958. to 154% of the 
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1947-49 averages. As consumers opened 
their purses, retail trade in the first six 
months jumped $7.5 billion to a new high 
of $102.5 billion. In the process. it gave 
a long-delayed boost to many an industry 
that earlier watched the parade of re- 
covery go by. TV setmakers, for example, 
expected 1959 shipments to exceed 1958's 
4.8 million by almost a million, as in- 
dividual manufacturers’ six-month sales 
gains ranged as high as 30° for Emerson, 
so% for Sylvania. 

Housing starts. which gave the recovery 
so much of its original momentum, rose 
from 515,000 in the first half of 1958 to 
690.000 in the first six months of this 
year. With the rise came a sharp upward 
pressure on housing costs. ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum reported that the index of 
building-materials prices jumped 2.7% 
between January and June, against a 2% 
gain for the whole of 1958. 






But other 
prices were holding steady. Sears, Roe- 
buck, Montgomery Ward, Spiegel, and 
Aldens Inc. announced that their fall 
catalogues will show no overall price in- 
crease, and some prices are lower. 


Cost of Better Living 


One of the criticisms of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is that its cost-of-living 
index should actually be called the cost- 
of-living-better index. By reporting only 
selling prices and failing to identify quali- 
ty improvements, the BLS long has given 
a distorted picture of what actually is 
happening in U.S. living conditions. This 
week, in a monumental 253-page book, 
How American Buying Habits Change 
(U.S. Government Printing Office; $1), 
the BLS handsomely made amends. It 
summarized the upgrading in the life of 
the average U.S. workingman since the 
bureau's first survey in 1888. 

Despite the upward creep of prices, real 
incomes are climbing much faster. By 
1950 the average city worker's purchasing 
power was 2} times greater, in constant 
dollars, than it was at the beginning of 
this century—not counting fringe gains. 

As a result, the average worker spends 
far less, proportionately, on food, shelter 
and clothing. While he spent 80% of his 
entire income on these three necessities 
around 1900, he now spends only 57%. 
Clothing is no longer even one of the Big 
Three. The average worker's family spends 
a seventh of its income on transportation 
—mostly on the family car—only a ninth 
on its backs. It gets considerably more 
use for its money; ¢-g., the average scrap- 
ping age of automobiles rose from 64 
years in 1925 to 13 in 1955, largely off- 
setting the increase in new-car prices. 

With timely reference to the steel in- 
dustry, the BLS report pointed out that 
the good life takes less effort all the time. 
In 1913 a BLS survey of the steelworkers’ 
working conditions showed that 40% reg- 
ularly worked 72 hours a week or longer. 
Their median income was less than $12.50 
a week, By contrast, the most recent fig- 
ures on 1959 steelworkers’ pay show aver- 
age weekly income (for 40.7 hours) of 
$125.36, with the union (see above) 
threatening to strike for more. 
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Curyster’s “IpeEA” Car For Dart 
Drum-up with downplay. 


AUTOS 
Rear-End Rumble 


Ever since plans for the new compact 
cars got around Detroit, competitors of 
General Motors Corp. have been kicking 
at the rear engine G.M. will use in its 
Corvair. Chrysler Corp. President Lester 
Lum Colbert announced that Chrysler's 
small-car offering, the Valiant. would have 
its engine “up front, where it belongs.” 
Ford Motor Co., whose small Falcon will 
also have a front engine, launched TV 
commercials demonstrating that an arrow 
weighted at the back end will fly erratical- 
ly and miss the target, but that a “prop- 
erly weighted” (i.e., heavy at the front) 
arrow will go straight to the mark. 

Last week Chrysler's fast-selling import 
from France, the Simca, joined the criti- 
cal chorus. Aiming at foreign rear-engine 
cars as well as Corvair, it launched a mas- 
sive ad campaign proclaiming “the advan- 
tages of front-engine cars over rear-engine 
cars." Among them: “Cornering is better 

. more luggage area. . . greater driv- 
ing stability . .. To relax your grip on 
the steering wheel [of a rear-engine car | 
at highway speed would be dangerous.” 

For once, the glacial calm of G.M. was 


cracked. Summoning reporters to a hasti- 
ly called news conference, G.M. opened a 
trunkful of evidence in defense of the 
rear-engine car. Declared Maurice Olley, a 
retired G.M. director of research and de- 
velopment on suspension systems: ‘Some 
makes of front-engine cars are nose-heavy, 
even with a normal passenger load. To 
compare a car to an arrow is a complete 
fallacy.” In a rear-engine car, said Olley, 
“the engine and its parts are more accessi- 
ble. You people who know the Volks- 
wagen know that when you open up its 
little rear end, there is all its little ma- 
chinery sitting there staring at you.” 

If the rear-engine car is so much bet- 
ter, Olley was asked, why hasn't the in- 
dustry adopted it? His reply: “It should 
have happened quite a while ago.” 

To drum up interest in the new, low- 
priced Dart series that Dodge will intro- 
duce this fall, Chrysler Corp. unveiled an 
“idea” Dart built by Italy’s Ghia, with 
obvious adaptation of Dodge lines. The 
crisply styled, U.S.-built, front-engine 
Dart will bear an overall resemblance to 
its Italian forerunner but will downplay 
Ghia’s racing-car motif for the sake of 
greater passenger comfort. 


TIME CLOCK 





“FORTUNE'S” NEW LIST of the 
500 biggest U.S. industrial corpora- 
tions in 1958 showed some changes in 
the top ten. Chrysler, which was sixth 
in 1957, dropped to eleventh; Bethle- 
hem Steel, which was ninth, dropped 
to twelfth. Newcomers: Texaco and 
Western Electric. The top ten: G.M. 
($9.5 billion in sales), Jersey Stand- 
ard ($7.5 billion), Ford ($4.1 bil- 
lion), G.E. ($4.1 billion, and up a 
notch from °57), U.S. Steel ($3.5 bil- 
lion, down a notch), Socony Mobil 
Oil ($2.9 billion), Gulf Oil ($2.8 bil- 
lion), Swift ($2.6 billion), Texaco 
($2.3 billion), Western Electric ($2.2 
billion). 


HOWARD HUGHES, whose Hughes 
Tool Co. controls TWA, plans to sell 
six TWA jets on order to Pan Am to 
ease financial squeeze. The deal: for 
$40 million, Hughes Tool will turn 
over six new long-range Boeing 707s 
to Pan Am, beginning in December. 
Hughes will also get an option to buy 
Pan Am’s six shorter-range 707s for 
$32-to-$33 million—if it can raise 


the cash. Hughes has a $320 mil- 
lion commitment to buy 63 jets for 
TWA. Even though TWA has finally 
climbed into the black, Hughes has 
trouble raising that much money. 


HIGHEST DIVIDENDS EVER are 
expected this year. Standard & Poor's 
found that in June there were 82 
dividend boosts (v. 55 a year ago), 
only four cuts (v. 58) and 13 omis- 
sions (v. 40). It believes that “an 
unusually large number of extras will 
be voted near the close of the year, 
making 1959 the best year on record.” 


BIGGEST ANTITRUST WAR of the 
year will be waged against food in- 
dustry giants, for gobbling up small- 
er companies. FTC complains that 
supermarket chains have acquired 
1,678 stores in past four years (v. 
only 560 stores in six years before 
that). Eight of FTC’s largest merger 
cases involve groups of supermar- 
kets, dairies or food processors. 
Among them: Kroger, National Tea, 
National Dairy, Borden, Pillsbury. 
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AERIAL 


ELECTRONICS 
The Idea Road 


On road maps, the new superhighway 
that curls through the pleasant woodlands 
surrounding Boston is known routinely as 
Route 128. But to U.S. industry, it is 
known more romantically as the Space 
Highway. Amid the landscaped woods of 
the industrial parks along commuter- 
clogged 128 are tucked scores of low, 
angular buildings bearing science-fiction 
names: Trans-Sonics, Tracerlab, Micro- 
wave, Dynametrics. These plants add up 
to the biggest and fastest-growing science- 
based complex* in the U.S., and provide 
the nation’s most impressive proof of the 
vast new industrial potential of the elec- 
tronics and space age. Beyond that, they 
are a dramatic demonstration of the fact 
that behind current new industrial devel- 
opment lies one key factor: new ideas. 

For Wall Street, Highway 128, the road 
of ideas. has become a road of enchant- 
ing mystery, glamour—and the source of 
quick profits. Many a Wall Street analyst 
periodically tours the highway, on the 
hunt for hot new companies. Few  in- 
vestors can understand what many of the 
companies make. But their eager bidding 
to get in on the ground floor has sent the 
prices of some stocks soaring a hundred- 
fold—and more—in the last few years. 

Along the highway, giant manufactur- 
ers such Raytheon, RCA, Avco and 
Sylvania are hard at work on missile and 
space systems. Smaller firms make com- 
ponents and instruments—some of them 
so tiny that a week's production fits into 
the rear of a station wagon. Many of 
them are so sophisticated that even com- 
pany brass are hard-put to explain how 
they operate. From 128’s small companies 
come devices that can read print optical- 
ly, or probe space to guide a missile. 





as 


* Another: the San Francisco peninsula around 
Stanford University at Palo Alto. 
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VIEW OF MASSACHUSETTS’ ROUTE 128 


Out of the Lofts. Highway 128 was 
built to be just a Boston bypass. But in 
the eight years since it opened, the road- 
way has lured 17 industrial parks and 
$137 million worth of new buildings. Into 
them have moved 227 companies employ- 
ing 28,000 people. 

Most of the companies started in small 
lofts, warehouses or garages in the com- 
mercial districts of Boston or Cambridge, 
looked very much like the radio-repair 
shops and jobbers that surrounded them. 
To finance samples of new products, the 
founders dug into personal savings or 
tapped friends, Cash came from such risk- 
minded organizations American Re- 
search & Development Corp., which spon- 
sored many science companies (High 
Voltage. Tracerlab), and from individual 
investor groups such as those of Laurance 
Rockefeller, who now is sponsoring one 
of 128’s newest, Geophysics Corp. of 
America. As the prototype models -suc- 
ceeded, the young companies outgrew 
their quarters and moved “out to the 
highway.” 

The 128 boom burst upon an economi- 
cally depressed area that has scant natural 
resources for industry, a limited power 
supply and an uninviting tax structure. 
But it has two overwhelming advantages 
a climate for ideas that has been carefully 
fostered during its 250 years as a U.S. 
intellectual headquarters, and the oppor- 
tunity for pleasant living. The Atlantic 
Ocean is a few miles away. The moun- 
tains are only a short drive. Near by are 
many science-strong schools: Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tufts, Northeastern and Boston Univer- 
sity. Says M.1.T.’s Engineering Dean Gor- 
don Brown: “To have a place where re- 
search-based companies can grow up, you 
must have a special climate where people 
are interested in ideas, where they meet to 
discuss them. These companies are started 
by people with an intellectual, venture- 
some spirit.” 
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Off the Blackboard. Most 128 com- 
panies stress their academic bent. Their 
competitive advantage is sheer brain- 
power—a blackboard, chalk and talent 
snatched from all across the U They 
attract many corporation scientists who 
want to do advance research at local uni- 
versities—and then they jealously guard 








these recruits. Said one 128 president: 
“We don't let our chief scientist out of 
town without a duenna.” At the same 


time, Route 128 companies draw as part- 
time consultants the fulltime professors 
and graduate students who want to put 
their ideas into action in industry (and 
to reap its rewards). 

One of the first companies to utilize 
the area’s resident brainpower is now big, 
well-known and a darling of Wall Street: 
Polaroid. Edwin Herbert Land, 50, the 
founder-president who left Harvard to 
work on his first polarized light project 
in 1926 and later invented the Polaroid 
Land camera, actively cultivates an aca- 
demic atmosphere in the plants. Every 
year he hires a few Smith or Wellesley 
girls for laboratory work, considers them 
a prime source of fresh ideas. Several 
have made notable contributions to Po- 
laroid’s quick photography. “Everyone,” 
says Land, “whether he is a worker on the 
assembly line or a scientist in the lab, has 
some real urge and need for creative par- 
ticipation in industrial activity.” 

Weaning Process. Another firm that 
leans heavily on the universities is Ray- 
theon, the major missilemaker (Sparrow, 
Hawk ), which was co-founded by M.I.T. 
Scientist Vannevar Bush and is now 
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TRANS-SONICS’ WIND TUNNEL 


bossed by Harvard-bred Banker Charles 
Francis Adams (Time, June 23 
Raytheon keeps 30 to 40 university con- 
sultants on tap for problems, pays them 
$75 to $100 a day. Some 128 consultants 
get up to $10,000 a year (‘More than 
they earn by teaching,” says one Ray- 
theon executive). 

Faculty boards have become reconciled 
to the that keep 
many valuable men and women at the 
university, while they 
tempted into industry. M.LT. 
in both 


1955) 


fact consulting jobs 
might be 


which stars 


otherwise 
pure and applied research (Dr. 
Bush developed the first electronic com- 
puters there in the 1g3o0s ar- 
ther pioneer 
techniques for industry. “We g 
dry behind the ears and wean it 
M.LT.’s Dean Brown. “Weaning 
kicking it off the campus. 

Among the companies weaned by M.L.T. 
and the other schools 

EWEN KNIGHT grew out of the 
Harvard doctoral thesis of Harold Ewen. 
Working with Harvard's Nobel-Prizewin- 
ning Physicist Edward Purcell (in ‘52, for 
nuclear magnetic measurement ), Ewen de- 
veloped and built equipment to locate and 
trace hydrogen several hundred 
thousand light distant from earth. 
This resulted in no less than a remapping 
of the solar system. With a fellow 
tist’s $1,000 and his own theories 
started his company in 195 


goes even I 





it feels a responsibility to 





a thing 
says 
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clouds 


years 


scien- 
Ewen 
turned out 
systems for radio 


radiometers (receiving 








telescopes } radio = sextants microwave 
components. Last vear Ewen Knight 
chalked up $2,000,0 in sales. expects 





00,000 this year. 


HiGH VoLtTaAGE ENGINEERING Corp. 
sprang from wartime research by M.I.T. 
Physicist Robert Van de Graafi, M.I.T. 


Engineer John Trump and British Engi- 
neer Denis M. Robinson. They started 
manufacturing Buck Rogers gear in a 
dreary Cambridge garage. moved to Route 
128 in High Voltage builds 
giant (three stories high) particle accelera- 
tors that can sterilize materials by firing 
a stream of electrons through them. The 





1g56. now 
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accelerators are also used for high-energy 
physics studies and for breaking down 
chromosomes to study their 
may used commercially to irradi- 
ite food so that it will keep for years 
without refrigeration. High Voltage is also 
working with B. F. 
propulsion engines for spaceships. 
pected sales this year: $7 ) 

IreEK Corp. started when its president 
1 Wartime aerial-reconnaissance expert 
1amed Richard Leghorn (M.I1.T. 39) 
900 from Laurance Rockefel- 


properties 


soon De 


Goodrich Co. on ion- 
Its ex- 








bor- 





rowed S14 


ler to buy two science-heavy organizations 


after the defense-spending cutback hit re- 
search in 1957. With these two—Physical 
Research Laboratories of Boston Univer- 
SILY and cash-shy Vectron Inc. (elec- 
tronics }—Itek began with a well-shaped 
organization (more than 100 scientists) 
that would have taken years to build. 


Though most of its work is classified, and 
identified only as “graphic retrieval,” its 


stock soared from about $1.60 to $60 in a 


year, counting splits. Among other things, 
Itek (for information technology”) 
makes information-processing systems 


wor 





s in photochemistry. electromechan- 


ics. Current sales: $ 





30 million a year. 
FARRINGTON MANUFACTURING Co 


i 56- 





vear-old maker of display cases, 15s one ot 
the older 


to catch the 


companies that changed course 
moved to 
Farrington devised the de- 
Charga-Plate, which gave 
to two of the hottest busi- 
credit cards and automatic ac- 
counting syst s. Four years ago Farring- 
ton moved into one of the highway’s larg 


electronics boom 
128. In 1929 
partment stores 
it entry 19508 


ness areas 





est plants (354.000 sq. ft.), there prints 


ror by W am V Jivert 


HIGH VOLTAGE’S ACCELERATOR 





TRACERLAB TESTING GEIGER TUBES 


credit cards (for Hilton, 35 oil companies 
all the airlines), manufactures printed cir- 
cuits. It also produces a remarkable ma- 
chine: an that 
then transmits the information it has read 
onto cards or tapes that can be 
IBM machines and other automated sys- 
tems. Expected sales this year: $12 million. 

Microwave Associates, INC. is one of 
that majority of Route 128 
that ring up the bulk of sales from prod- 
ucts conceived just vy sterdav. Of Micro- 
devices, 80% are 


electronic scanner reads 


used by 


companies 








wave § 400 electronic 


less than two years old. To get some of 


them, energetic President Dana Atchley 
Jr.. 41, played a favorite 128 game: cap- 


ture the scientist. Last year Atchley heard 
that 
type of semiconductor called the varactor 


Bell Laboratories had developed a 


which amplifies microwave frequency sig 
and does 

background noise. Atchley wooed one of 
the key developers of the varactor, Dr. 


nals 


it with exceptionally low 


Arthur Uhlir, with stock options and 
Route 128 living, built a scientific team 
around him, boosted sales to $6,300,000 a 





year. The varactor has accomplished some 
of the most advanced 
communications 


feats in space-age 
and scientists are work- 
ing toward using it as an oscillator that 
could speed up computers 1.000 Limes. 
Lure of the Option. It is common for 


leave giant companies or 





scientists to 
great universities to 
spunky newcomers. The stock option holds 
a particular attraction 


join one ol S5 





as does the chance 
to participate in some bold. new 
iking level. 


oner 


project 

Smaller com- 
which the 

executives 


at a decision-n 





panies can participation 
big ones give only to top 
says Microwave’s Atchley. 
Generous options and explosive growth 
with a 
chance to become independently wealthy 
for the first his life, have made 
Route 128 sci- 
entists. Itek's President Leghorn together 
with three other Itek executives, acquired 
81,040 shares of the company for $136,880 
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have provided many a scientist 
time in 


millionaires out of some 
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Who's making money 
in the market 7 


That's easy. 

People who buy stocks. People who sell them. 

But that doesn’t mean everybody by a long shot. And it cer- 
tainly doesn’t mean that anybody can make money in the market 
by indiscriminate buying and selling. 

What it does mean, however, is that now—as always—a pru- 
dent man can find sensible opportunities for investment—can 
risk his money in reasonable expectation of making a profit. 

We know, because we think a fair number of our own cus- 
tomers are prudent investors... 

Because over the years—through good times and bad—we've 
seen a fair number of them make satisfactory financial gains. 

Naturally, we like to think that our help has played at least 
some part in their investment success. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 112 Cities 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy any of these 
securities, The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUE July 1, 1959, 


$10,000,000 


MONTECATINI 


(Incorporated under the laws of Italy) 


54% Sinking Fund Dollar Debentures 
Due June 15, 1979 


Yith Warrants to Purchase 1,030,000 Capital Shares 


Offered only in Units, each consisting of a Debenture in the principal 
amount of $1,000 and a Warrant to purchase 103 capital shares (par 
value 1,000 lire each) of Montecatini, as described in the Prospectus, 


Price $1,000 Per Unit 
plus acerued interest on the Debentures from June 15, 1959 


En 


Conies of the Prospectus are obtainable from such of the several under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in this state. 


Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 























during the past two years: now these 
shares are worth more than $3,200,000. 
Shares of other companies on 128 have 
also scooted up. Compared with their 
1957 lows, Raytheon moved from 16% to 
57% last week. Polaroid from 30 to 150}, 
High Voltage Engineering from 17 to 60. 
In 1959 alone, Microwave has zipped from 
5 to 22, Farrington Manufacturing from 
about 12 to 74. 

Remarkable Offspring. These orbiting 
prices also smooth the road to merger. 
With the price of each share so high, a 128 
firm can acquire another company by 
swapping only a comparatively small num- 
ber of shares. Thus it can expand without 
great dilution of its stock. Merger partners 
are not scarce because many companies 
want a toe hold on 128. “When you are in 
Boston,” says one 128 executive, “your 
stock sells for around ten times earnings. 
As soon as you move to the highway, 
these bankers cruising up and down dis- 
cover you, and you're selling at 4o times 
earnings. That's almost enough to make 
you move right there.” 

Corporate marriages are not always hap- 
py, but they often produce remarkable 
offspring. One of the highway’s first com- 
panies was Bomac Laboratories, Inc., 
which grew out of an engineering group 
at Sylvania and produced microwave tubes 
and devices (1958 sales: $10 million). 
When Bomac merged with Varian Asso- 
ciates this year, six key employees were 
piqued because they got less than 1% of 
the swapped stock; in April they stalked 
off with four others to form Metco (Mi- 
crowave Electronic Tube Co.) and com- 
pete with their former employer. Within 
nine days they had a plant in Salem, 
Mass., financing, firm contracts and a pro- 
duction schedule calling for June deliveries 
of microwave tubes. “Within a year,” pre- 
dicts Founder Richard Broderick, former 
Bomac treasurer, “we'll have 100 employ- 
ees. And in three years, we'll be back on 
the highway.” 

Buying the Future. How long can 128’s 
whiz kids keep up their phenomenal 
growth? The companies are heavily de- 
pendent on Government contracts, which 
can be cut back or canceled overnight. 
Their products often can be copied by 
competitors. Their financing can fall 
through if the stratospheric stock market 
ever tumbles or credit tightens. Their 
space-age industries can run into rugged 
shake-outs—just as most other industries 
have in the past. This means that only 
those with the wisest managers, the sharp- 
est scientists and the biggest bankrolls 
will come through. Even for those, the 
prices of the stocks are so high that in- 
vestors are, in effect, paying on the basis 
of what a company will earn years hence. 

Despite these potholes in the road, the 
bold adventurers on 128 say that the 
period of biggest growth is ahead. So 
many research-based companies were be- 
ing formed around Boston last week that 
plans were afoot to build another high- 
way, swinging out beyond 128, to accom- 
modate them. The believers in the Space 
Highway hold that when the climate pro- 
duces ideas, growth is sure to follow. 
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LOGICAL LOCATION FOR YOUR PLANT 
...the GULF SOUTH 


Industry is expanding in the Gulf South 


faster than in any other section of the U.S. 
Of all the nation's engineered industrial 
construction now proposed, one-fifth is to 
be located in this dynamic area served 
by United Gas.” It’s only logical to build 
your new plant where others are building 
-..grow where others are growing. Inves- 
tigate the advantages the Gulf South 


offers your plant. 


*Authority: Engineering News Record 







UNITED GAS 
2 oe S18 RS 
if Fuel is a Factor in Your 


Operations, write United Gas, 


| 
P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La 1 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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The New Pictures 


Anatomy of a Murder (Carlyle Pro- 
ductions: Columbia}, based on the 1958 
bestseller by Robert Traver (pen name of 
Justice John D. Voelker of the Michigan 
Supreme Court), is a courtroom melo- 
drama that seems less concerned with 
murder than with anatomy. In scene after 
the customers are bombarded with 
“intercourse 
spermatogenesis 





scene 


such words as 


no-nonsense 
contraceptive 





Boston’s WELCH 


Sex without sni 





; sexual climax.’’ And even the least 
barkbound of spectators may find himself 
startled to see and hear, in his neighbor- 
hood movie house, extended discussion of 
what constitutes rape (“Violation is suf- 
ficient; there need not be a completion 

- on the part of the man”), of whether 
a doctor can or cannot “tell if a married 
woman has been raped.” The Chicago po- 
lice commissioner, at any rate, was so 
startled that he banned the film, and the 
moviemakers eagerly expect that other 
communities will follow suit. 

Actually, it is difficult to take offense at 
any particular passage in the screenplay. 
The discussions are conducted with verbal 
propriety and legal objectivity 
one of them is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the theme. But it is possible to 
object to the theme itself, and to suspect 
that the moviemakers picked it principally 
because it offered opportunities for sen- 
sationalism. Nevertheless, the film displays 
an attitude toward sex that is more whole- 
some than the merely sniggering spirit 
that prevails in many a movie; and for 
those who can stand the straight talk, it 
provides a memorable exhibition of legal 
bicker and dicker, infight and outrage. 


68 


and every 


The plot: a bartender is murdered by 
an Army lieutenant (Ben Gazzara), who 
tells the police he committed the crime be- 
cause the bartender had beaten and raped 
his wife (Lee Remick). The wife supports 
the lieutenant’s story, and a lie-detector 
test, though not admissible in 
supports her account of the rape. But the 
medical examiner finds no physical evi- 
dence that the woman was violated. 
What's more, the lieutenant’s i 
well-known tramp about camp. Obviously, 
the prosecution reasons, she had been a 
willing partner in whatever happened with 
the bartender; she had acquired her bruis- 
the hands of her jealous husband, 
who had beaten the truth out of her and 
then rushed off to kill her lover; and she 
vas now lying to save her husband's life. 
The defense (James Stewart) contends 
that both husband and wife are telling the 
truth, and asks acquittal on the ground 
that the lieutenant had been rendered 
“temporarily insane” by what had hap- 
pened to his wife. The verdict is predicta- 
ble, but the ending has a surprise twist. 

At 160 
the subject warrants, but the pace seldom 
slackens—thanks to the competence of 
Director Otto Preminger. The actors 
particularly Stewart and Remick—handle 
themselves like the glossy professionals 
they are; but a number of important 
scenes are grandly swiped by that slick 
old (68) amateur, Boston Lawyer Joseph 
N. Welch, who plays the judge almost as 
memorably as he played himself on TV 
during his historic 
Senator McCarthy. 


evidence, 


wife is a 


es al 


minutes, Anatomy is longer than 


fracas with the late 


Wild Strawberries (Svensk Filmin 
tri; Jonus). The important Bergman, so 
far as the world’s art-film buffs are con- 
cerned, is not Ingrid but Ingmar. No kin 
to his sister Swede, 41-year-old Ingmar 
Bergman is one of the most peculiarly 
gifted and demoniacally creative movie- 
makers of modern times—‘‘a gothic Dan- 
te,” one European critic called him. Son 
of a famed Stockholm clergyman, Bach- 
elor Bergman works all winter as a di- 
rector and producer in Sweden's legiti- 
mate theater. In spring he retreats to a 
sanatorium, where he furiously composes 
scenarios. In summer he makes weirdly 
beautiful movies—he is now working on 
his 21st—that have won him a bagful of 
major film prizes and made him a coffee- 
house celebrity from Stockholm to San 
Francisco. 

Wild Director Berg- 
man’s 18th film, and it has been widely 
acclaimed as his masterpiece—it won the 
Grand Prize at Berlin’s Film Festival last 
year. It describes a day in the life of a 
very old, very eminent Swedish physician 
(Victor Sjostrom). It is the day on which 
he is to receive an important degree from 
his university, the crown of his life and 
work, Strangely, this happy day begins 
with a horrible dream: he is attending his 
own funeral, and his own corpse is trying 
to drag him down into his grave. He 





Strawberries is 





recapitulates his life's journey in a series 
of dreams and daydreams that reveal to 
him the meaning and unmeaning of his 
existence. He sees that he is indeed “dead 
though alive,’ a whited sepulcher, because 
his heart is cold. In the end, by living his 
spiritual death as a felt reality, he experi- 
ences his resurrection as a human being. 
Like most of Bergman's pictures, Wild 
Strawberries is smashingly beautiful to 
see. He works in chiaroscuro—the light 
expresses the innocence of the doctor's 


youth, the dark describes the moral gloom 
of his old age. More important, Bergman 
employs the language of dream and sym- 





SWEDEN’s SJOSTROM 
Hot ideas with a cold heart. 


bol with an eerie, sleep-talking sureness; 
some of the old man’s dreams are as be- 
lievable and profound as any ever filmed. 

The trouble, on the whole, is that Berg- 
man has a far stronger affinity for the 
eternal symbol than he does for the living 
moment, more feeling for ideas than for 
people. He makes his pictures more as a 
philosopher conducts an argument than 
as an artist tells a story. And when he 
cannot make his ideas clear in action or 
vision, he does not hesitate to interrupt 
the tlow of the film and say what he 
means in words, words, words. Bergman’s 
problem seems to be the same as his pro- 
tagonist’s¢ an artist he lives too much 
in his little in his feelings; 
he has hot ideas and a cold heart. 

For all its involutions and pedantries 
the film has strong popular appeal, 
partly because of its theme—the discov- 
ery of the heart—but mostly because of 
Actor Sjostrom (well known to U.S. audi- 
ences of the ‘20s as Director Victor 
strom, who made such Hollywood success- 
es as The Scarlet Letter and He Who Gets 
Slapped), who gives a magnificent 
formance as the doctor. He is Life its 
the unraised Lazarus, the failed Faust. 
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Stapling breaks boatbuilder’s bottleneck— 
cuts costs ‘27 to ‘30 per boat 


It took two to three hours to attach a laminated fiber glass 
deck to a laminated fiber glass hull by the method previ- 
ously used, which was a cemented mechanical bond. 

Now the job is done with a powerful new Bostitch air- 
driven stapler and the two are joined in only 15 minutes. 
The squeeze of a trigger replaces predrilling and the slow 
tightening of the fasteners. Production is ten times faster. 
Savings range from $27 to $30 a boat. 

The customer reports other stapling advantages. It’s 
the only method that combines strength and _ flexibility. 
It prevents squeaks that might develop when bolts, rivets 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AND 


STAPLES 
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or screws are used, and there is no separation of seams 
due to vibration as sometimes happens with cemented 
joints. A less expensive rubber rub 
keep the stapled joint watertight. 


rail can be used to 


There are 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers and over 200 
types of Bostitch staples to break bottlenecks in factories, 
shops, offices and stores. A Bostitch Economy Man—one 
of over 350 in 123 U. S. and Canadian cities—will help 
you choose the right staples for your fastening jobs. 
To call him, look under “Bostitch” in your phone diree- 
tory, or write us. 
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Bostitch, 467 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island ; 


I'd like to know if stapling con help increase our profits, I'm 
porticularly interested in fastening (please check 
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OU NEED NOT INHALE 
TO ENJOY THEM 







located 





my yarn 


HUMIDOR PACK OF 20 


TREND 


Blended with Fine Havana 
@ Satisfying...you need not inhale to enjoy them, 
e Long enough for complete smoking satis- 
faction... short enough to enjoy any time. 
e 100% cigar tobaccos—including uniform 
tobacco wrapper. 
Free TREND cigar holder included in every carton. 
Stephano Brothers (Cigar Div.), Phila. 7, Pa. 


PIONEER IN 


MODERN LITTLE CIGARS 





Casper” wins the 
NATIONAL OPEN 


Playing the new '59 


WILSON STAFF 


f 


Sold through pro shops only 


win wir Wilson 


Wlison Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
*Member of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff 











RELIGION 





Ad Petri Cathedram 

Kindly, fatherly Pope John XXIII is- 
sued his first encyclical last week. and it 
proved to be a fatherly message of warn- 
ing, hope and encouragement, Ad Petri 
Cathedram (To the Chair of Peter), the 
circular letter’s opening words by which 
it will be known, is neither a trail-blazing 
social document (like Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum in 1891) nor a detailed doc- 
trinal exposition (like Pius XII’s Humani 
Generis in 1950). It is instead notable 
for the familiarity of its style, the range 
of its concern and the warmth with which 
it faces its subject: On Promoting—Un- 
der the Impulse of Charity—Truth, Uni- 
ty and Peace. 

The Pope warned against error, igno- 
rance (“the source and root of all evil’’) 
and war, which can only bring “appalling 
destruction and ruin, and this whether the 
people are victor or vanquished.” He 
urged statesmen “‘to try every approach” 
leading to “fraternal harmony of nations.” 
Turning to another kind of harmony, the 


Pope hoped that the forthcoming Ecu- 
menical Council (Time, Feb. 9) will move 
non-Catholic Christians to join the 


Church as a “wonderful manifestation of 
unity When we lovingly invite you 
to the unity of the Church, we are in- 
viting you not to the home of a stranger 
but to your the 
which belongs to all.” 

Then the Pope addressed himself *‘‘to 
each individual section of the Catholic 
Church” 

To BtsHops, “both of the Eastern and 
of the Western Church, who as rulers of 
the Christian people bear, together with 
us, the burden of the day and the heat,” 
the Pope expressed sympathy for “the 
unhappy falling away of so many of your 


own, to Father's house 


children, who are tricked by the wiles 
of error.’ 
To Mrsstonartes—‘No- undertaking 


perhaps, is so pleasing to God as this, for 
it is intimately linked with that 
binding all—the spreading of God’s king- 
dom.” Of all in work in any 
capacity, the Pope said: “We desire them 
to know that they have a very 
place in our heart.” 

To Nuns—“How much these holy vir- 
gins accomplish! How extensive and how 
notable the work they do, which no one 
else can carry out with the same mixture 
of virginal and maternal solicitude. 

To THE Sick, Weak, AcGEp—‘‘Let them 
recall that by the sufferings of this life 
which cleanse, upraise and ennoble the 
mind, we the joy of 
heaven.” 

To tHe Poor—They cause him grief 
Pope John said, “not only because we 
have a father’s desire that in social mat- 
ters, justice, which is a Christian virtue, 
should rightly control,” but also because 
“the enemies of the Church easily abuse 
the unjust conditions of the proletariat 
so as to lure them to their own side by 
false promises and specious errors.” 


duty 
mission 


special 


can gain eternal 





To THE PerseEcuUTED—‘“We wish to give 
offense to none; nay, we desire freely 
to pardon all and to beg this of God. But 
our conception of our holy office demands 
that we do all we can to protect the 
, that 


rights of our brethren and children 


Mondodori Press 
Pope JoHN XXIII 


Warning, hope, encouragement. 


we persist in our asking that freedom of 
law ... be granted, as it ought, to 
everyone If the rights of God and 
religion have been ignored or trampled on, 
the very foundations of human society, 
sooner or later, collapse into ruin.” 


Rabbis’ Report 


Leaders of both Orthodox and Reform 
Judaism in the U.S. held their annual con- 
within the past two weeks, re- 
ported on their faith’s current condition. 
@ In Fallsburg, N.Y., soo Orthodox lead- 
ers gathered for the 23rd annual conven 
tion of the Rabbinical Council of America 
heard that Orthodoxy was on the upsurge 
“both quantitatively and qualitatively.’ 
Council President Rabbi Emmanuel Rack- 
man of Far Rockaway, N.Y. even called 
for a return to Jewish fundamentalism. 
Though fundamentalists may have once 
been admitted 

time has proved that they were no more 
guilty of extremes than their 
critics who replaced them in many temples 
and synagogues. Our convention is dedi- 
cated to fundamentalists.” 

@ In Bretton Woods, N.H., the soo lead 
ers of Reform Judaism who gathered for 
the 7oth annual convention of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis heard vir- 
tually the warning 
that the trend back to ritualism is getting 
out of hand, notably in the matter of the 
bar mitzvah (literally, “Son of the Com- 
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going to 


opposite message—a 
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Mutual Benefit Life can provide TRUE SECURITY with 
a plan personally designed for you and your family 


You may not have to stand on your head to earn a good 
living, but whatever your line, you do have to keep 
on your toes to provide year-in, year-out protection for 
your family. Many men turn to Mutual Benefit Life for 
experienced help in this important matter. 

Mutual Benefit Life is a company of specialists in the 
field of family protection. With 114 years of service to 
men in all professions, Mutual Benefit Life can offer you 
practical counsel to help you achieve TRUE SECURITY 
. no matter what your circumstances. 


A plan for TRUE SECURITY is not the usual ‘“‘pack- 
age policy,”’ but is designed especially for you and your 
family. It is based upon an understanding of your job, 
your career potentials, your hopes and responsibilities. It 
is economical protection that accounts for all foreseeable 
needs, that is fitted to your budget, that is flexible to 
change as your requirements change. 

Don’t juggle with your family’s financial future. The 
professional counsel of your Mutual Benefit Life man is 
phone-call close. 


The LIF Insurance Company 
for TRUE SECURITY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N.J. 
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mandment”), which is a Jewish boy’s spir- 
itual coming of age. At 13 a boy marks the 


completion of his training in the Torah by 
delivering a discourse on the Law before 


his elders which is followed by a family 


feast. The feast, said Rabbi Joshua Trach- 
tenberg of Temple Emeth in Teaneck, 
N.J. 


has a tendency to swallow up the 


ceremony. Ritualism is mostly nothing but 
! of a disguise for sentimentality, “a wish to 
. give nachas |pride| to doting grandpar- 


ents, whose interest is restricted to the 
brief, spotlighted appearance of grandsons 


Call in the pulpit, in a formal, usually empty 


ceremonial, and to the party afterward, 
MANPOWER INC . which enables them .. . to display the 
y ° conspicuous waste which is the hallmark 

of such celebrations.” 


for trained temporary Se ae 
replacements The 1959 edition of the American Jew- 


ish Year Book announced last week that 
there are now 5,260,000 Jews in the U.S. 


Call your local 80% native born. In 1899, two-thirds 


Manpower, Inc., office for of the U.S. Jews were immigrants, and 
Typists « Stenos « since then, the number of congregations 


; A —Orthodox, Conservative and Reform— 
. 
Receptionists has grown from 600 to more than 4,000. 


General Office Workers The Jewish population of the world is 
estimated by the Year Book at more than 
12 million. There are 680,000 in Latin 
America, 3,500,000 in Europe, 1,800,000 
in Israel, 135,000 in Asia, 56,000 in Af- 
rica, 65,000 in Australia and New Zealand. 


Manpower, Inc. employees will ‘'fill-in” 
as long as you need them — at low 
hourly rates. We pay salaries, 

taxes, and insurance — keep all 
payroll records. 


For a complete schedule of hourly Children's Prayers 
rates in your city — write on your For 20 years, Pastor William S. Hill 
letterhead to Dept. T, Manpower, Inc., : 


803 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wi | of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church in 
. Plankinton ., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. has required that each 
boy and girl he presents for confirma- 


, rTn an Pp owe r, Tal Cc. tion compose a prayer. The resulting col- 


lection of prayers, he writes in last week’s 
Over 150 Offices in U.S., Canada, and Europe 


Christian Century, is “a window to the 
Home Office: 803 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


soul of a twelve-year-old child.” 
Peering through his window, Pastor 


CALL THE MANPOWER OFFICE IN YOUR CITY Hill is surprised to find how dependent 


Akron 2 fe aie Jechsonvile Li gi Schenectady ere children feel upon their parents, even in 
Albany, N.Y a ersey Cit: - Seattle 1870 3 R via . “ ant 
Albuquerque AL 6-9801 Kansas City Vi 2-272) Sheboygan GL 7-4491 unhappy or broken homes. (“I thank 
Allentown HE 5-8021 Little Rock FR 6-1301 Sioux City 8-0139 you for helping me get over the flu. Please 
Atlanta MU 8-1538 Los Angeles MA 3-3201 Sioux Falls 4.7084 j | hor @ ; | x . * 
Austin, Tex Hy oe pit NE ater pay Bend ‘ cE pay help my mother get a good strong foot- 
Bakersfield, Calif. 4-9408 inn, Mass N Springfield, Mass. ST 8-0. > - Je i ive > 
Baltimore MU 5-0697 adison AL 17-1057 Springfield. Ohio FA 4-4422 hold in her work in Detroit. Give me, 
Baton Rouge, La. EL 7.7463 Memphis JA $7551 Syracuse GR L618 O Lord, the sense to learn algebra and 
Bay City, Mich. TW 2-2548 iami, Fla. FR 3- acoma U 3.4338 » nee a ~ »n.??) 
Birmingham FA 2-760? Mituankee BR 2.8500 anos 30408 to be useful in the Scouts. Amen.”’) Hill 
Boston } KE $m Minneapolis re ie Toledo CH 8-4649 is also astonished at the “strong note 
Bridgeport, Conn 07- lorristown, N J 4 Trenton LY 9-2543 snitence » -_ . ‘ 
Brome MO 5.3337 Nashville AL 4.8372 Tocatey EA 6.2461 of penitence and personal remorse” that 
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“Sorry, 
1 didn’t catch 
the name” 


If you miss names... if 
people seem to mumble... you 
may have a serious hearing de- 
fect. Better see your doctor. Then, 
if your hearing loss can be cor- 
rected, an expert hearing aid 
specialist can advise you on the 
instrument that best suits your 
needs. It’ll probably be powered 
by Mallory Mercury Batteries— 
the unique, pill-size energy cap- 
sules developed by Mallory that 
help make today’s next-to-invisi- 
ble hearing aids possible. 


Mallory Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A Division of 
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IMTLESTONES 


Married. Hope Aldrich Rockefeller, 
21, daughter of John D. Rockefeller III, 
niece of New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, and John Spencer, 27, son of 
the late Poet-Professor Theodore Spencer 
(from 1946-49 holder of Harvard's pres- 
tigious Boylston chair of rhetoric and 
- in Irvington, N.Y. 





oratory 


Died. A. Cecil Snyder, 51, Baltimore- 
born Chief Justice (1953-57) of Puerto 
Rico’s Supreme Court, who helped draft 
Puerto Rico’s commonwealth status, as 
district attorney convicted (1936) Na- 
tionalist Party Boss Albizu Campos of 
trying to overthrow the U.S. Government; 
of a heart attack; near San Juan. 


Died. William Francis Dietrich, 65, 
plucky rear admiral (ret.) who, as captain 
of the cargo ship U.S.S. Bellatrix, won the 
Navy Cross by repeatedly defying Japa- 
nese air attack to carry supplies to the 
besieged marines at Guadalcanal; of 
pneumonia; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Dr. Abraham Stone, 68, gently 
persuasive, Russian-born birth-control ad- 
| vocate, who offered premarital counseling 
to thousands, advised as many others 
whose marriages were in trouble, by invi- 
tation toured India and Russia to lecture 
on contraceptives, collaborated on books 
(A Marriage Manual, Planned Parent- 
hood) that became staples of marital ad- 
vice; of a heart attack; in Manhattan, 
Died. Alfred Justin McCosker, 72, 
cofounder and onetime (1934-47) board 
chairman of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, a director in radio’s early days 
(of Newark station WOR) who intro- 
duced bedtime stories, setting-up exer- 
cises, Hollywood gossip—coaxed Charlie 
Chaplin to his first radio performance; 
of a heart attack; in Miami. 


Died. Frederick Lewisohn, 77, nephew 
of New York City’s famed Philanthropist 
Adolph Lewisohn (patron saint of Lewi- 
sohn Stadium), an organizer of several of 
the mightiest U.S. mining and smelting 
companies, ¢.g., Anaconda Copper, Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining, in later years a 
big help to the late Robert R. Young in 
his successful fight to win control of the 
New York Central Railroad; of a heart 
attack; in Monte Carlo. 





Died. Raymond Campbell Schindler, 
77, low-keyed, grimly patient private de- 
tective who marshaled all the resources 
of modern criminology, spent months and 
| huge sums of money to catch such pe- 
| culiarly modern-day badmen as _ scrap- 
metal grafters and lackadaisical meat dis- 
tributors, kept dramatic, publicized feats 
to a minimum (by proving incriminating 
fingerprints faked, he cleared Client Al- 
fred de Marigny of the celebrated Baha- 
mas murder of Sir Harry Oakes), never 
once wore a gun, or used his fist; of a 
heart attack; in Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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Tough talk 


Exclusively in Lire this week 
Averell Harriman, who recently 
spent two disturbing sessions 
with Russia's Khrushchev, dis- 
closes for the first time the Red 
leader's latest views on Berlin, 
German unification and other 
sources of East-West tension. 


Old age 


Old age and the burdens it im- 
poses is a vital problem touch- 
ing the lives of more and more 
Americans every year. In a pen- 
etrating new series beginning 
inthis week's issue Lire focuses 
attention on the old-age puz- 
zle and some of its solutions. 


Joie de vivre 


Mme. Hervé Alphand, wife of the 
French Ambassador to the U.S., 
is the top hostess on Embassy 
Row in Washington. This week, 
in LiFe’s close-up, you'll meet 
this charming, poised, intelli- 
gent woman who adds sparkle 
to the capital’s busy social life. 


Revolution, U.S.A. 


The great revolution of modern 
times was not Russia's (politi- 
cal) but America’s (economic), 
French Dominican R. L. Bruck- 
berger says in a new book. In 
a special LiFe article he tells how 
the U.S. found answers to many 
problems still troubling Europe. 
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Hope of the World 


IMAGE OF America (277 pp.J—R. L. 
Bruckberger—Viking ($4.50). 


America, vou're better off 
Than this old continent of ours... 


Thus Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
saluted the new nation across the seas. 
In the century and a half since then, 
Americans have become much more accus- 
tomed to polemic peltings than to poetic 
praise from Europe, but the latest literary 
mail carries an eloquently Goethian fan 
letter, Dominican Raymond Leopold 
Bruckberger’s love for the U.S. is not 
blind: in the last decade, the French priest. 
author (One Sky to Share), artist and 
Resistance hero, has traveled all over the 
U.S. Inevitably, some of what he has to 
say has been said before, but rarely has it 
been said more forcefully or feelingly. 

His /mage of America is a kind of mis- 
sionary tract for disbelieving Europeans: 
“There are those who have begun to 
despair of the West. It is for them that I 
am writing ... Either America is the 
hope of the world or it is nothing.” 

The Bed of Utopia. What is it that the 
U.S. has to teach Europe? Paradoxically, 
says Bruckberger, it can teach Europe to 
be non-puritanical in its politics. Europe 
has consistently sacrificed man in the 
flesh to theory in the abstract. The French 
and Russian Revolutions were Procrus- 
tean; if human beings did not fit the bed 
of utopia, their heads were chopped off. 
The American Revolution, on the other 
hand, assumed that the state was made 
for man. The founding fathers, suggests 
Bruckberger, had the uncommon sense to 
recognize that the people “have no right 
to deify and worship themselves.” Thus 
the U.S. was spared the terrible idolatry 
of the 20th century's false god, the totali- 
tarian state. 

Another U.S. revolution from which 
Europe has everything to learn is the 
social and industrial one. According to 
Bruckberger, the U.S. has defanged and 
debunked the class struggle. Europe's clas- 
sical capitalist economists, e.g., Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, held that the worker 
was forever doomed to a “minimum sub- 
sistence wage.” Karl Marx said, in effect; 

Sheep of all countries, unite! Together 
we shall bring about the Revolution of 
the sheep and. . . eat the wolves.” Quite 
apart from the typical European unreal- 
ism of this notion, Bruckberger points out, 
what the Russian people did. in reality, 
was to trade one set of wolves for an even 
more ravenous lot. In a fascinating con- 
frontation of personalities and social aims, 
Bruckberger argues that Henry Ford was 
a greater revolutionary than Karl Marx. 

Ford's manifesto was the $5 wage for an 
eight-hour day. Says Bruckberger: “I con- 
sider that what Henry Ford accomplished 
on January 1, 1914 contributed far more 
to the emancipation of workers than the 
October Revolution of 1917." Though 
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Ford was scarcely to be a model of 
good labor relations, he set the stage 
for what Bruckberger thinks of as mari- 
tally minded U.S, capitalism. Like any 
married couple, U.S, capital and labor ar- 
gue, but the goal is cooperative fertility, 
with more wealth and a better life for all. 
This is the U.S.’s “third way” out of Eu- 
rope’s venomous class-struggle impasse. 

A Faith to Sell. Why are these lessons 
neglected and demeaned in the contempo- 
rary world? The U.S., Bruckberger argues, 
has forgotten how to sell itself. The image 
of America is marred by the treatment of 
the Negro and by the fact that the U.S. 





AUTHOR BRUCKBERGER 
More salesmanship for America 


calls itself “capitalist.” a word much of 
the world finds synonymous with exploi- 
tation, Yet it is not Marxist theory that 
enables Russia and China to pose as sav- 
lors ot underdeveloped lands but the ap- 
plication of U.S. technology. As Bruck- 
berger sees it, the U.S. should back its 
know-how with a proselytizing faith. 
Writes he: “Americans, Americans, re- 
turn to the first seed you sowed. to that 
glorious Declaration of Independence . . . 
You must now help solve the social 
problem between proletarian and capitalist 
nations, and the racial problem between 
white and colored peoples. The West 
would be doomed, and you eternally 
shamed. if you proved incapable .. . of 
bringing that hope to the rest of the world.” 


The Nixon Saga 


RicHaro Nixon: A Pouiticat AND Per- 
sONAL Portrait (309 pp.)—EFer!i Mazo 
—Harper ($3.95). 


When Richard Nixon was courting Pat 
Ryan back in Whittier, Calif.. they be- 
longed to a group of young people who 
held readings of plays and stories. At one 
of these home entertainments, the fea- 


tured attraction was Beauty and the 
Beasi, with Dick Nixon starring in the 
second of the two title roles. A great 
many of Nixon’s adversaries are still con- 
vinced that this was perfect type casting. 

The animosity toward Nixon harbored 
by his opponents has long been bitter 
and somewhat mystifying. In this biog- 
raphy. already distinguished for having 
drawn the wrath of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren (see NationaL Arratrs), New 
York Herald Tribune Reporter Earl Mazo 
recalls that when Nixon gave the 1954 
commencement address at Whittier Col- 
lege, two separate receiving lines were 
necessary—for those who were ready to 
shake Nixon’s hand and for those who 
refused to. This book, which is basically 
friendly toward Nixon, may switch some 
readers from the non-handshaking to the 
handshaking column. But most of all, 
what it offers is 1) some fascinating 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of an extraor- 
dinary political career; 2) further 
terial for speculation about the subject 
of what Democratic political workers call 
the “Nixophobia”—a scrapbook on Nix- 
on kept at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee (a less bulky collection on the 
President is known as the “Iklopedia”™). 

No Cold Fish. Maybe one of Dick 
Nixon's troubles is that he is too perfect. 
His God-fearing parents of modest means, 
the excellence of his record in school, 
his beginnings as a lawyer in Whittier 
(known as “Ye Friendly Town’), and 
his liking for pineapple milk shakes are 
all almost too good to be true. He has 
an amazing degree of self-control and 
neatness—the secretary of his old Whit- 
tier law firm recalls that when he came 
to work, the first thing he did was to 
take several hundred books off the shelves 
to dust them—and these qualities also 
mark him in his public life. And vet, says 
Author Mazo, “nothing about Nixon's 
public image is less accurate than the 
view of him as a cold fish.” 

More serious have been the charges 
that Nixon is unprincipled, particularly 
in campaign attacks on opponents. Mazo 
feels that at times Nixon has “resorted 
to malignant innuendo”; yet he also 
makes it plain that Nixon has said no 
more than other politicians in the heat of 
a campaign, Possibly Nixon gets blamed 
more readily because the smooth precision 
of his speeches always suggests that he 
knows precisely what he is saying, while 
the snarls of a Harry Truman. for in- 
stance. are often ascribed to a sort of 
folksy hot temper. Yet Nixon has quite a 
temper of his own. Once, in a test at law 
school, asked a question about the Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, he 
replied: “If he is anything like his prede- 
cessors who opposed the confirmation of 
Justice Brandeis, he is a son of a bitch.” 

The Iron Butt. It was at law school, 
too, that Nixon earned a fellow student's 
compliment: “You've got an iron butt, 
and that’s the secret of becoming a law- 
yer.” The Mazo biography recalls once 
again that many who have tried to kick 
Nixon have only succeeded in stubbing 
their toes on that iron butt. He has been 
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lucky, but he also managed to escape 
numerous brushes with political disaster 
thanks to political skill and courage. 
Mazo reports, for instance, how in 1956 
Eisenhower suggested to Nixon that he 
might want a Cabinet post rather than 
run again for Vice President. “I would 
have been like Henry Wallace if I had 
taken a Cabinet job,” Nixon scornfully 
told Mazo later, and a friend added that 
Eisenhower's failure to pick Nixon as his 
running mate at the very start was “one 
of the greatest hurts of his whole career.” 
For a while, Nixon seriously considered 
leaving public life. 

Even more dangerous to Nixon was the 
1952 affair of the “Nixon Fund,” which 
also makes the most dramatic reading in 
the book. Ike was at first undecided 
about whether or not to drop his running 
mate and told reporters that anyone on 
his ticket would have to prove himself 
“clean as a hound’s tooth.” Hearing about 
the remark, Nixon “forced a disbelieving 
smile and muttered something to him- 
self.” Later, Ike seemed to try to post- 
pone a decision; reports Mazo; “Nixon 
stiffened and said sternly, “There comes 
a time in a man’s life when he has to 
fish or cut bait.’ (Actually, his words 
were stronger.)’’ Even Tom Dewey, a 
Nixon supporter, urged him to withdraw. 
Yet Nixon went on to make his now- 
classic tide-turning defense speech—he 
threw in everything including St. Patrick, 
his children’s dog Checkers, and Pat Nix- 
on’s good old Republican cloth coat— 
and went off the air in tears, thinking 
that he had made a mess of it. Minutes 
later, Producer Darryl Zanuck called to 
deliver an old pro's verdict: ‘““The most 
tremendous performance I’ve ever seen.” 

Fan Letter. Nixon may well face anoth- 
er conflict when Nelson Rockefeller 
tries to take the 1960 Republican nomi- 
nation, and no reporter—not even one as 
able as Earl Mazo—can say how Nixon 
really feels about that. The Vice Presi- 
dent is saying all the right things (“The 
times may require and demand a man 
with different qualifications”). More to 
the point may be another remark: “I 
never in my life wanted to be left behind.” 

In any event, Reporter Mazo has al- 
ready made one surefire contribution to 
campaign literature. Rocky and Nixon, 
he recalls, used to attend National Secu- 
rity Council meetings, and after one par- 
ticularly critical session, Nelson Rocke- 
feller wrote the Vice President: “You 
were superb. You have no idea of what 
your understanding, integrity, courage 
and leadership mean to so many of us.” 


The Nihilist 


Senator Joe McCarty (280 pp.) 
—Richard Rovere—Harcourt, Brace 
($3.95). 

“A man of loose tongue, intemperate, 
trusting to tumult, leading the populace 
to mischief with empty words.” That is 
how Euripides described the typical dem- 
agogue, and that is also how Reporter 
Richard Rovere sees the subject of his 
biography. Yet it is a measure of Mc- 
Carthy’s defeat that, only two years after 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD: 


SAGE & CYNIC 


i an age in which “sophistication” 
may mean anything from talking 
like Noel Coward to owning a Diners’ 
Club card, the plumed figure of La 
Rochefoucauld towers at an impres- 
sive altitude of worldliness. The eldest 
son (born in 1613) of an ancient and 
doughty French clan, Frangois de la 
Rochefoucauld followed with vigor the 
customs of the royal court, which is 
to say he carried on a succession of 
tumultuous affairs with titled ladies, 
tangled in the incessant intrigues and 
wars of 17th century France, recovered 
twice from severe wounds, and at 66 
died, as befitted a gentleman, of the 
gout. His presence at court gave him 
plentiful opportunity to observe the 
follies of others, and his several terms 
of exile allowed him time to reflect on 
his own. The celebrated Maxims that 
resulted established him as the most 
trenchant aphorist of the age. 

Self-interest, in La Rochefoucauld’s 
view, was clearly the carrot that made 
men trot, as money was later singled 
out by Balzac, and sex by Freud. Yet, 
in obsessively concentrating on one 
human trait, as Author-Critic Louis 
Kronenberger points out in his new 
translation of the Maxims (Random 
House; $3.50), La Rochefoucauld 
narrowed his vision. Indeed, some of 
the maxims are strangely naive and 
platitudinous, suggesting once again 
that cynicism is sentimentality in re- 
verse—and that, perhaps, the sheltered 
courtier could have learned from the 
crude common sense of the peasant. 
Yet at his best, as Kronenberger puts 
it, “La Rochefoucauld, in his way, 
has peered quite as sharply as modern 
specialists in theirs, into a dark realm 
of tangled and unsightly motives. 
Again and again, [he] anticipated the 
Freudians."" Some samples from an 
adroit translation: 


We all have strength enough to 
endure the misfortunes of others. 

You can find women who have had 
no love affairs, but scarcely any who 
have had just one. 

Old men love to give good advice 
to console themselves for not being 
able to set bad examples. 

There are successful marriages, but 
no blissful ones. 

We often do good that we may do 
harm with impunity. 

If we resist our passions, it is of- 
tener because they are weak than be- 
cause we are strong. 

A sure way to arouse love is to 
love very little yourself. 

Hope, utter charlatan though she be, 
at least lures us to life’s end along 
a pretty road. 
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When our vices desert us, we flatter 
ourselves that we are deserting our 
vices. 

Virtue would not go nearly so far 
if vanity did not keep her company. 

Folly pursues us at every stage of 
our lives. If someone seems wise, it 
is only because his follies befit his 
age and his position. 

Philosophy triumphs with ease over 
misfortunes past and to come, but 
present misfortunes triumph over it. 

The love of glory, the fear of dis- 
grace, the incentive to succeed, the 
desire to live in comfort, and the 
instinct to humiliate others are often 
the cause of that courage so renowned 
among men. 

Hypocrisy is the homage that vice 
offers to virtue. 

Gratitude is like business credit: 
it keeps trade brisk, and we pay up, 
not because it is the honorable thing 
to do but because it makes it easier 
to borrow again. 

Solemnity is a device of the body 
to hide the faults of the mind. 

Women often falsely imagine they 
are in love. The excitement of an 
intrigue, the emotions aroused by sex, 
the instinctive enjoyment of being 
wooed and the difficulties of saying 
no, all give them an illusion of passion 
where nothing exists beyond coquetry. 

We make promises to the extent 
that we hope, and keep them to the 
extent that we fear. 

We have made a virtue of modera- 
tion that we may limit the ambitions 
of the great and may console the 
mediocre for their want of fortune 
or ability. 

They are most often wrong who 
cannot bear to be. 

The most dangerous thing that can 
happen to old people who were once 
attractive is to forget that they no 
longer are. 

Most friends disgust us with friend- 
ship and most pious creatures with 
piety. 

When great men show scorn for 
death, it is a love of glory that dis- 
tracts their minds from the truth; 
when ordinary men do so, it is because 
their lack of understanding shields 
them from the gravity of their plight. 
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his death, it takes an effort of the imagi- 
nation to recall the shifty but haunted 
eyes. the spurious rhetoric, the rasping 
voice (“Mr. Chairman. Mr. gong rs 
Point of order!) that could not be halt- 
ed by the gavel of reason. The allusion to 
Euripides should not keep one from re- 
membering that, while there was tragedy 
in the McCarthy era, there was comedy 
too. Rovere recalls that Brooks Atkinson 
once blamed McCarthyism for a_ bad 
Broadway season and that a noted rabbi 
held the Senator's influence responsible 
for panty raids on college dormitories. 
These two examples suggest that there 
was probably as much hysteria among 
McCarthy's foes as among his followers. 
In a remarkably well-balanced and even- 
tempered book. Author Rovere (for the 
past eleven vears Washington correspond- 
ent for The New Yorker) notes that 
“McCarthyism was a bipartisan doc- 
trine.” He blames not only some Re- 
publicans for tolerating Joe so long but 
some Democrats (notably Senators Paul 
Douglas and John Kennedy for not 
speaking out against him. Rovere might 
have added that those who did speak 
out against McCarthy sometimes helped 
him by exaggerating his importance. To 
Rovere himself, McCarthy remains “in 
many ways the most gifted demagogue 
in U.S. history. with a terribly sure 
to the dark places of the American mind.’ 
But he was no totalitarian, not even a 


access 


reactionary; he was a nihilist, ‘a revolu 
tionist without any revolutionary vision. 
Anything but a conformist, he attacked 
the Army, the Protestant clergy, the press 
the two major parties. He was, says Ro- 
vere, “closer to the hipster than to the 
Organization Man. 

Dead End Kid. This impression is 
reinforced by the physical picture—his 
lumbering bonhomie, his carefully culti- 
vated 5 o'clock shadow, his habit of 
lying disheveled on floor or sofa, an at- 
titude he liked to assume for photog- 
raphers. “He belched in public,” notes 
Rovere rather primly and adds: “| He 
had | the perverse appeal of the bum, the 
mucker, the Dead End kid. the James 
Jones—Nelson Algren—Jack Kerouac hero.’ 

He was, of course, ruthless, utterly 
cynical, a fluent liar, and cin the opinion 
of some psychiatrists 
ality. And yet “there was 
creature a kind of innocence that may be 
one of the clues to his triumphs and his 
failures.” Innocence because, as Rovere 
sees it, he never seriously believed in his 
own charges, his own ) that even 





a paranoid person- 
to this ogreish 





his hatred was pretense. During Committee 
hearings, he could turn on his rage at will 
and stage a tantrum walkout just in time 
to get to the men’s room. “McCarthy 
though a demon himself 





is not a man 
lacked the 
most necessary and awesome of demagogic 


possessed DY demons .. . He 


gifts—a belief in the sacredness of his 
own mission. 

Whether or not McCarthy really was 
as unconvinced an anti-Communist as 
Rovere says, he certainly was an ineffec- 
tual one. because he distracted the U.S. 
from more serious and urgent ways of 
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innocence. 


fighting Communism. It was, says Rovere 
“a flight from reality.” And the flight 
was aided by the press. While a large 
section of it consistently opposed Mc- 
Carthy—Rovere singles out the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune 
lime Inc.. the Cowles and Knight publi- 
cations—many newspapermen busily re- 
ported McCarthy's most absurd outbursts; 
they were prisoners of “‘straight reporting,” 
the kind that is supposed to ensure impar- 
tiality as distinct from the interpretive 
story which supposedly conveys prejudice. 

Disturbing Memory. Rovere does not 
agree with the more terrified anti-Mc- 
Carthyites that the very institutions of 
U.S. soc 1ety crumbled before him. Some 
were indeed damaged, but none were 
destroyed, and some were actually 
strengthened (i.e., the Supreme Court, 
which was driven to re-examine the legal 
fabric of liberty”). Says he: “It was in- 
and ghastly, but it did not 
mean that the free human spirit had col- 
lapsed.” Nevertheless, R-.vere remains 
disturbed by a 1954 Gallup poll that re- 
ported so, of the people favorably dis- 
posed toward McCarthy. There is no 
guarantee, he warns, that a similar aber- 
ration might not trouble America again. 

What Rovere fails to make fully clear 
in an otherwise impressive book is the 
background of McCarthyism—the sudden 
discovery of Communism by masses of 


sane looney 


Americans, and the equally sudden realiza- 
tion that intelligent and responsible men 
had for decades treated Communism as a 
Historians may reckon 
it a tribute to the resilience of U.S. de- 
mocracy that such a sense of discovery and 
betrayal, in near war times, led to nothing 
worse. “McCarthy offered a powerful 
challenge to freedom.” says Rovere, “and 
he showed us to be more vulnerable 
than many had guessed to a seditious 
demagogy—as well as less vulnerable than 
some of us feared.” 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


The Nun’s Story. Audrey Hepburn, as a 
Roman Catholic nun who decides that it 
is love of self rather than love of God that 
has driven her to—and from—her calling, 
is too antiseptic in her performance, but 
the story is a natural and the camera work 
almost dazingly beautiful. 

Porgy and Bess. George Gershwin might 
not have been overjoyed with the heavy, 
static, wide-screen pageant that Producer 
Sam Goldwyn and Director Otto Premin- 
ger have fashioned from his folk opera 
but nothing can prevent the show's songs 
from tingling the spine. Standout perform- 
ances: Sammy Davis Jr., Pearl Bailey. 

Middle of the Night. Paddy Chayefsky’s 
highly effective saga about a lonely Sep- 
tember widower (Fredric March) and a 
neurotic May girl (Kim Novak). 

Street of Shame (Japanese), A moving 
study of prostitution in Japan. 

The Rabbit Trap. A fable about a plod- 
ding father’s effort to hold his son's re- 
Spect, starring Ernie (Marty) Borgnine, 
who stands in as much danger as maple 
syrup of being typecast as lovable sap. 

Pork Chop Hill, Director Lewis Mile- 
stone (All Quiet on the Western Front), 
working from S. L. A. Marshall's Korean 
battle report, tells the heart-racking story 
of a latter-day Thermopylae. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard. Cinemactor 
Jack Hawkins as a henpecked inspector in 
a fresh and frantic thriller. 

Ask Any Girl. David Niven tries some 
motivational research on Shirley Mac- 
Laine, a Raggedy Antic charmer. 

The Roof (Italian). Sociology plus ro- 
mance: how a housing shortage affects the 
love life of the Roman poor, shown with 
gentle realism. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. One of Hol- 
lywood’s masterpieces. 

Some Like It Hot. The falls are strictly 
prat as Jack Lemmon and Tony Curtis 
dress up like girls; luckily enough, so does 
Marilyn Monroe, 

Room at the Top. A tragicomedy of 
Angry Young Manners about a Julien So- 
rel of the welfare state. Sometimes em- 
barrassingly close to caricature, it remains 
one of the best British pictures in years. 

Compulsion. Leopold and Loeb’s brutal 
“crime of the century” re-created in a 
tight, suspenseful film. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., July 8 

The Dave King Show (NBC, 9-9:30 
p.m.).° Britain's ambassador of amia- 
bility peering brightly at a muddy world 
(color). 

Thurs., July 9 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-I1 p.m.). 
Rerun of Seven Against the Wall, a dram- 
atization of how Al Capone spent one of 
his St. Valentine’s Days. 

Who Pays? (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). Mike 
Wallace, a onetime tiger whose teeth have 
been removed one by one during frequent 
trips to the bank, turns up as M.C. of a 
new panel show. With Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Celeste Holm and Gene Klavan. 

Sat., July 11 
Reckoning (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Per- 


* All times E.D.T. 
80 


ry Mason's summer replacement has to do 
with the tribulations of an off-duty cop 
(Paul Douglas) who has arrested an in- 
fluential playboy for speeding. 

Sun., July 12 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Rebroadcast of Trial at Niirnberg, 
narrated by Walter Cronkite. 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (CBS, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Claude Rains as a bibulous actor 
who turns to blackmail when the local 
saloon cuts off his credit. 

Mon., July 13 

Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Pete's 
heart should be in this, since it is a girl 
friend of his girl friend who seems to 
be finding all the trouble. 

The Alcoa Theater (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Comedian Jack Carson, as a brash 
wildcatter, struggles with an even wilder 
urchin. 

Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS. 
10-11 p.m.). Drama set in the prizefight 
ring, with Rory Calhoun as a manager 
betrayed by the protégé he brought to 
the big time. 

Tues., July 14 

The Andy Williams Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Among the guests: Flower Drum 
Singer Miyoshi Umeki. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. An impressive first 
play about a South Side Chicago Negro 
family. 

J.B. Job in modern dress and stress, 

My Fair Lady and The Music Man are 
the class of the musicomedy field, with 
Flower Drum Song a few lengths off 
the pace. 


Off Broadway 

Mark Twain Tonight! Hal Holbrook, 
34, portraying Mark Twain, 70, in a 
brilliant solo. 

Once Upon a Mattress. Fun and frolic 
with the princess and the pea. 


Straw Hat 

Brunswick, Me., Summer Playhouse: 
Guys and Dolls, Damon Runyon’s Broad- 
way blended with the best of Tin Pan 
Alley. 

Falmouth, Mass., Playhouse: 
(new play), with Joan Fontaine. 

Jones Beach, L.L., Marine Theater: Song 
of Norway, Edvard Grieg’s music; the park 
commission's fireworks. 

Westbury, L.1., Music Fair: Say, Dar- 
ling, a musical about a musical, with Wally 
Cox. 

Highland Park, Ill., Tenthouse Theater: 
Born Yesterday, with Peggy Cass. 

St. Louis, Mo., Municipal Opera: Rio 
Rita, over-the-border banditry still bouncy 
with the music of the ‘20s. 

Denver, Colo., Red Rocks Music Fes- 
tival: The Girl of the Golden West, with 
Eleanor Steber. At the City Auditorium: 
West Side Story, with the original cast. 
At the Central City Opera Festival: Die 
Fledermaus alternates with The Ballad 
of Baby Doe. 

Sacramento, Calif., Music Circus: Cole 
Porter's Kiss Me, Kate. 

Portland, Ore., Portland State College 


Hilary 


Auditorium: a dramatization of James 
Thurber’s and E. B. White’s /s Sex 
Necessary? 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Fire at Sea, by Thomas Gallagher. Was 
the flaming death of the cruise ship Morro 
Castle a horrendous case of arson? Re- 
porter Gallagher files a fascinating, if 
circumstantial, brief against the ship's 
chief radio operator. 

The Great Impostor, by Robert Crich- 
ton. The incredible biography of multi- 
phrenic Fred Demara Jr., who has been 
a Navy surgeon, teacher, prison warden, 
and a member of half a dozen religious 
orders, 

Robert Rogers of the Rangers, by John 
R. Cuneo. An able account of the deadly 
bushfighter who made his commandolike 
Rangers the most feared unit in the French 
and Indian War. 

The Bridge on the Drina, by Ivo Andric. 
An elegiac novel by a fine Yugoslav 
writer distills 300 years of his land's 
history. 

The Way It Was, by Harold Loeb. The 
original ot Robert Cohn in Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises tells why Pamplona 
in 1925 was a fiesta to remember. 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by Si- 
mone de Beauvoir. An all-but-Proustian 
remembrance of things past, when the 
future queen of existentialism was a prop- 
er, fretful and insomniac student princess. 

The Cool World, by Warren Miller. 
A gripping tale of a teen-age hoodlum 
from Harlem. 

The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn Jr. 
One of Merrill's Marauders dusts off the 
saga of that legendary fighting crew. 

The Zulu and the Zeide, by Dan Jacob- 
son, First-rate short stories, most of them 
set in South Africa, in which the failings 
of whites are shown mercilessly against a 
black background. 

Day Before Yesterday, by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. A warm biography of 
T.R.’s son, who failed to live up to his 
father’s greatness, but added honor to the 
Roosevelt name in two world wars. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1, Exodus, Uris (1)* 
2. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (3) 
3. The Ugly American, Lederer and Bur- 
dick (2) 
4. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (4) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, Cald- 
well (5) 
. Lolita, Nabokov (6) 
. Celia Garth, Bristow (9) 
Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (7) 
Command the Morning, Buck 
. The Lion, Kessel 


NONFICTION 
The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (2) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (5) 
Only in America, Golden (3) 
How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (4) 
. My Brother Was an Only 
Douglas (6) 
. The House of Intellect, Barzun (7) 
. Senator Joe McCarthy, Rovere 
. What We Must Know About Commu- 
nism, Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 


a 


SeeND 


wAhwnee 


a 


Child, 


con 


(9) 
10. Folk Medicine, Jarvis 
* Position on last week's list 
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Your taste will agree with the promise of 
quality on every Old Forester label. For 
famous bonded Old Forester has fulfilled our 
founder's pledge of excellence since 1870 
Old Forester's ‘‘elegant flavor is solely due 
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How Tareyton’s Dual Filter Works: 
1. It combines an efficient pure white 
outer filter... 

2. with a unique inner filter of ACTI- 
VATED CHARCOAL... which has been 
definitely proved to make the smoke of 
a cigarette milder and smoother. 


Dual filter does it! 


Gives you the real thing in mildness... 
in fine tobacco taste...as no single filter can! 
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